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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 


BY O. H. BENSON 


United States Department Specialist in Charge of Club Work. 


More and more the people of lowa 
are becoming interested in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomic Club projects. Boys’ and girls 
club work seeks to offer not only pre- 
ational work, but vocational train- 
ing in home economics and agricul- 
tural activities. The state of Iowa is 
a distinctly agricultural state, and the 
success of the state, the comfort, effi- 
ciency and enjoyment of her people, 
depend almost entirely upon her suc- 
cess in agriculture and the efficiency 
of her home life. Not enough time 
and energy have been given to this 
particular type of work in the state, 
and the amount of money spent in 
past years for club projects in the 
state has been very small as compared 
to what should be spent, both by the 
state and federal governments. Pro- 
fessor E. C. Bishop, of Ames, Iowa, is 
the state codperative agent in charge 
of club work, and during the past two 
vears has made a remarkable record 
in assisting the county superintend- 
ents, the public school teachers, and 
other interested parties and _ institu- 
tions in the organization, promotion, 
instruction and supervision of corn 
clubs, potato clubs, poultry clubs, 
home garden and canning clubs. 

Last year Professor Bishop held a 
large number of canning demonstra- 
tions for the club members as well as 
for the interested public at state, dis- 
trict and county fairs, and at a num- 
ber of county teachers’ institutes. A 
team of girls was brought from Page 
county to the state fair at Des Moines 
last fall, and during. its session dem- 
onstrated daily the methods of can- 
ning all kinds of fruits. and vege- 
tables. For the past summer vacation 
plans are already under way to. give 
leadership and direction to both state 
and normal scltools along the line of 
home garden dand~home ‘canning club 
work, and -Prefessor Bishop has not 
been able for some: time to meet one- 
fifth of the calls upon his time for help 
along this line. He will .coriduct a 
canning school and club.camp at the 
state fair, one in’ connéction with the 
campfire girts of Laké ‘Okoboji, one 
with the park’ life young ~ people of 
Dubuque county. He will also go to 
the State University of Iowa, and dur- 
ing the summer school he will hold a 
three weeks’ school of instruction in 
corn club work-and home canning club 
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Corn Club Boys Discussing the Merits of Seed Ears. 
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Prof. E. C. Bishop and the lowa Club Delegates Who Visited Washington 
Last December. 


work in the State College at Ames. 
The woman’s building on the state 
fair grounds has been offered for use 
to the club girls and club, members of 
the state. Professor Bishop will con- 
duct canning demonstrations and club 
schools at Clarinda farm ‘camps, at 
the Interstate fair at Sioux City; and at 
the North. Iowa state fair. at Mason 
City. . 

Like the county agent work, the 
boys’ and girls’ club work began in 
the north and’-west in 1912. It-has 
been. conducted largely by the’ ¢ol- 
leges of agriculture through ‘their ex- 





tension departments, through which 
it has been closely ‘codrdinated with 
the public schools. Within the county, 
the aim is to secure club organization 
through’ the leadership of the county 
superintendent of schools. The coun- 
ty Agents support the club movement 
as one“of the important agricultural 
activities of the county, advising the 
teachers in their club work in such 
ways as seem desirable. 

Club work is the performance of a 
définite farm, garden, or farm-home 
interest enterprise, and is based on 
the best economic practices of the 














A Rural School Canning Party. 


farm and home. It aims to teach bet- 
ter methods of agriculture and home 
econmics. When coordinated with 
school work, it serves greatly to in- 
crease interest in all the school stud- 
ies and other activities. Children of 
from ten to eighteen years of age are 
organized into local clubs, and these 
clubs are federated into a county, state 
and national organizafion. 

Club projects are usually outlined 
to cover a season’s work of from four 
to ten months. The club work may be 
closely correlated with schooi exer- 
cises and made to cover the entire 
year. Corn, potato, alfalfa, home gar- 
den, and canning clubs represent vari- 
ous types of club projects. When pos- 
sible, the members of the clubs are 
allowed to receive and keep the net 
profits resulting from club work. The 
work requires careful study of instruc- 
tions, the making of observations, the 
keeping of accurate records, making 
exhibits at fairs, and the grading, 
crating and marketing of the products. 

Club work offers to the young peo- 
ple careful guidance which will lead 
to a better type of farmers and home- 
builders. It demonstrates through the 
boys and girls the best farm and home 
practices. It enlists the-interest and 
efforts of the boys and girls in the 
problems of efficiency and economy. It 
illustrates the best methods and pre- 
vents waste in orchard, field and gar- 
den, through canning and better sys- 
tems of marketing. It offers the young 
people the proper incentive for their 
own personal conservation and the 
conservation of American country life. 
It establishes in boys and girls habits 
of industry and thrift. 

The essence of the extension idea 
is that the agencies provided for the 
education of the people shall not con- 
fine their work within the walls of 
schoolhouses and colleges. The school 
and the college should work for all 
persons who need the knowledge that 
school. and college can impart, the 
training that they can give, and the 
inspiration that comes from the .livy- 
ing presence of the gifted teacher. The 
common school is responding to this 
new and enlarging idea of service;. 
and this réspense is finding its: outlet 
in efforts to connect the school work 
directly with what we sometimes: caH 
real life—that is, the life that is lived 
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The State af Mind eel Factor 
in Business 


in 
When we want to enjoy a really 
good spell of the blues, we like to 


read the Financial Chroniele, prerfer- 
ably the last issues of the month. By 
looking through the glasses which its 
editor habitually wears, the whole sky 
will be overeast; there will be no songz 
ef birds, nor playing of little children. 
Everybody and everything will be zo- 
ing wrong, and from. bad to worse. 
One of the late issues in June gave 
us a particularly satisfactory fit of the 
blues. Railroad receipts, both gross 
and net, were declining; the number 
of the unemployed was increasing; 
calamity stared us in the face; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
whelly wrong; President Wilson was 


doing more and more harm every day 
to the business of the country; the 
teeth in the Interstate Commerce 


Conimission were taking hold with 
greater vigor and energy, and inflict- 
ing fearful wounds on the business or 
the country; the “schoolmaster” who 
now presides over our destinies in the 
capital, doing the thinking for the 
democratic party and making them do 


what he wishes, was becoming more 
and more of a menace to the indus- 
tries of the country. Even the sr- 


preme court of the United States was 
becoming demoralized; had changed 
the meaning and intent of the law by 
decreeing that the people of Spokane 
and Reno and Salt Lake City should 
mot be compelled to pay freight 
through to the Pacific coast and then 
local freights back; this was simply 
an outrage, an assumption on the part 
of the people that they—the people— 
have the right to determine where 
Zreat cities should be built and where 
great interests should prosper. This 
right. according to the Financial 
Chronicle, should evidently be exer- 
cised solely by the railroads, as it has 
been up to the present time. It was 
certainly a day of satisfying gloom 
when we finished this issue. 

Now the Financial Chronicle, repre- 
senting the great interests of finance, 
is a mighty good paper so long as it 
confines itself to facts. Hf you want 
to know anything about the condition 
of any railroad in the United States, 
the amount of its stock, the amount of 
its bonds, and the various classes of 
bonds, the amount of its receipts and 
its expenditures and dividends, you 
can get all that accurately from the 
Chronicle; but when it comes to draw- 
ing conclusions from these facts, you 


had better be sure you are in a cheer- 
ful frame of mind before you begin to 
read it. 

We said we liked to get hold of the 
issues of the latter part of the month 
because we know that the first day of 





the next month we will get through 
our banker a forecast prepared by a 
committee of the bankers of New 
York of the business of the coming 
month. President Wilson alleged in 
a recent speech that the business de- 
pression of the present time was psy- 
chological; that is, it was something 
in the minds of business men and not 
in the condition of business itself. So 
we have in the first paragraph of this 
bankers’ forecast for July the follow- 
ing: 

“We have recently had a demonstra- 
tion of the idea that sufficient pessi- 
mistic talk will bring about depressed 
business conditions. In these reports 
a year ago we referred to the then 
general complaint about business, and 
called attention to the unusually large 
bank clearings, high record for ex- 
ports, the small number of business 
failures of any consequence, the small 
number of idle freight ears, the in- 
crease in railroad gross earnings, and 
many other factors which showed that 
the month of May, 1913, was in reality 
a remarkably good month for busi 
ness. Complaints were general at that 
time and without real reason. A year 
of, this kind of complaining has con- 
tinued to imerease the business de- 
pression, and now, when we compare 
the past month with May of last year, 
we realize that business has in real 
ity been smaller in volume than for 
some time past.” 

All this is largely the result of the 
ealamity howling which comes from 
financial centers in New York. The 
foreeast continues: 

“It is hopeful to note that we gradu- 
ally lapse into this business quietude, 
and that more recently we have be- 
gun to lift ourselves out of it. There 
are many indications of an improved 
situation, among them being imcreas- 
ing immigration, decreasing business 
failures, and the generally reported 
fine condition of crops.” 

This bankers’ forecast tells us that 
there has been a decline of 7 per cent 
in bank elearings as compared with 
May a year ago; but that three-fourths 
of this decline is in New York City, 
the falling off in the country outside 
being less than 4 per cent; and, fur- 
thermore, that there is more money 
in circulation now than ever before, it 
having increased from $34.54 per cap- 
ita a year ago to $35.19 in May. 

We note further that dividends will 
probably be two millions less than in 
July last year, and interest payments 
twelve millions more; furthermore, 
that new unancing during May was 
144 millions, compared with 142 mil- 
lions in May last year. 

We read further that the production 
of gold in the Transvaal was 720 thou- 
sand fine ounces, compared with 794 
thousand in May last year. We quote: 

“The decline in gold production has 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in average commodity prices, 
which are lower today than they have 
been since July, 1911.” This, of 
course, is commodities wholesale, not 
retail. 

Notwithstanding all the wailing and 
lamentation and woe with reference 
to the prices of railroad bonds and 
stocks, we read: 

“The average price of a selected 
list of stocks, taken as an index, is 
more than two points above the quo- 
tations of a year ago, although below 
the prices of January first.” 

Summing it up, speaking of farm 
prospects, the forecast says: 

“These prospects mean that with the 
possible exception of 1912, the total 
crop output of this country will this 
year set a new high mark in quantity, 
but the total amount received by the 
farmers must be somewhat less than 
they received last year for their small- 
er crops, because of the considerable 
decline in average commodity prices. 
Prices are still high enough, and if 
anything will silence the pessimists, 
this crop promise should do it effect- 
ually.” 

We sometimes think that this busi- 
ness forecast sent out by the bankers 
rather expresses what the bankers 
would wish it to be than what it real 
ly is; but-it furnishes us with an ex- 
cellent antidote after reading the Fin- 
ancial Chronicle and other eastern pa- 
pers. The simple truth is that, tak- 
ing the country over, with the excep- 
tion of a few lines of business, for ex- 
ample, automobiles, movie films and 
silos, business is taking it easy; and 
this, it may be stated, is true the 
world over. We were going too fast; 
We are now slowing down. 

We have no patience with the com- 
plaints of the railroads. While they 








are doing less business and making 
less money, they are in no worse 
shape than other lines of business. 
The trouble with them is that they 
do business on borrowed money. Their 
enormous bonding obligations and the 
amount of water in their stocks make 
it impossible for them to come 
through a crisis like this as easily as 
uo farmers and other business men 
who are not over-capitalized and are 
not depending wholly on borrowed 
capital. Decreased activity in  busi- 
ness will lead to failures, particularly 
of corporations that are over-capital- 
ized, and more particularly when that 
over-capitalization is dishonest; as, 
for example, in the case of the New 
Haven. Where business is spread out 
beyond the possibility of competent 
management, failures must be expect- 
ed. If those who have charge of large 
interests will take a hopeful view in- 
stead of sitting in a cave of gloom, 
the country as a whole will enjoy a 
greater prosperity. 

We are going to have good erops, 
although we think the bankers are 
right in saying that we will not get 
as many dollars for these large crops 
as for the smaller crops of last year. 
The lower prices, however, will in 
time reduce the cost of living to some 
extent, at least for the time being. So 
let’s be patient and take a cheerfui 
view of things. Everything will come 
out all right in the end. 


6cys 2 
Viewing With Alarm 

‘The political season is coming on, 
and we shall hear the leaders of each 
party solemnly “viewing with alarm” 
what the other parties propose to do. 
When we were a boy, this impressed 
us greatly. We saw the solemn look 
upon the face of the orator, some- 
thing which showed that there were 
dangers in the near future much more 
serious than we could imagine. At 
the same time that they “viewed with 
alarm,” each “pointed with pride” to 
the achievements of his own party. If 
there were good crops, he pointed 
with pride to the prosperity of the 
country, as though his party were re- 
sponsible for the crops. [If dull busi- 
ness followed its defeat, he appeared 
to regard this as the judgment of God 
upon the American people for not 
keeping his party—and himself—in 
power. : 

Now that we have grown older and 
have seen a good many campaigns, 
this viewing with alarm business ap- 
pears exceedingly amusing and ridicu- 
lous. We remember how the repub- 
lican party and the democratic party 
also viewed with alarm the proposal 
of the Grangers to give the state econ- 
trol Over intra-state freights and fares. 
To hear them talk, it would seem as 
though anarchy had broken loose in 
the land; that thereafter no rights of 
property would be respected; that the 
very foundations of society would be 
dissolved. Well, the grange law was 
enacted; anarchy did not follow; the 
supreme court of the United States 
decided the law constitutional, and no 
one would think of raising a question 
as to the wisdom of giving the state 
power over intra-state rates. 

In the eighties, when the Alliance 
insisted that a law should be enacted 
giving the United States control of in- 
terstate railroads, the old parties both 
viewed with alarm such a proposition. 
The law was enacted—a toothless law 
that did not even scare worth a cent, 
and hence it was almost a joke until 
in 1905 Senator Dolliver and others 
proposed to put teeth in the law and 
make it effective. The high and the 
mighty, both east and west, north and 
south, viewed with alarm < 4 an un- 
heard-of policy. In vain, Senator Dol- 
liver reminded Senator Aldrich that 
instead of being new and unheard-of, 
it was as old as the days of Abraham; 
that the principle of this law was em- 
bodied in the Babylonian system of 
jurisprudence. 

When it was proposed in 1896 to 
adopt the gold standard, the Green- 
backers and free silver men, compris- 
ing together at least half the people 
of the United States, viewed with 
alarm this proposition. Nothing but 
destruction was to follow. The rich 
would become richer and the poor 
would be ground under the feet of the 
powerful. What followed was an in- 
erease of prosperity for ten years or 
more, to which those who advocated 
the enactment of the law pointed with 
pride, as though they had anything to 
do with the prosperity, except perhaps 











by giving the public confidence—a sort 
of psychological effect. 

And so we may go on through all 
our history. Things that we view with 
alarm are mainly imaginary. Things 
to which we point with pride may be 
the result of our policies, and may 
not. There are so many things that 
enter into what we call prosperity 
that it is impossible to say that any 
one thing is the cause of it. So when 
you hear politicians and parties view. 
ing with alarm the dreadful things 
that are coming this summer, don't 
get scared, don’t worry, don’t lose any 
sleep over it. The things we view 
with alarm seldom come to pass; and 
the chances are that if we had never 
existed at all, the things to which we 
point with pride would have come just 
the same. 


The Corn Crop 


The farmer has done his part of the 
work of making the corn crop of 1914, 
and it has been well done. We do not 
recall to mind a season at this time 
of the year when the corn looked bet. 
ter. It is larger than usual, of beau. 
tiful color, an excellent stand, and the 
fields are exceptionally free from 
weeds. AH of the conditions have 
been favorable. The shortage of mois- 
ture last year and during the winter 
put the ground in fine mechanieal 
condition. It worked up mellow and 
free from clods, so that there was 
real: pleasure and satisfaction in pre. 
paring the seed bed. Planting was 
completed premptly and with little in- 
terference by rains. Heat and mois. 
ture were furnished as needed to 
sprout the grain proniptly. Insect 
pests bothered here and there, but not 
generally. Rains have been timely, 
but we have had no prolonged wet 
spells to interfere with cultivation and 
permit the weeds to secure a foothold. 
The farmer has taken advantage of 
these favorable conditions, the culti- 
vators have done their work well, and 
the result is as promising an outlook 
for corn as we have ever seen at this 
time of the year. The farmer's work 
is done until the harvest. 

But we do not yet have the crop in 
the cribs. What the actual harvest 
will be depends upon the rainfall of 
the next five or six weeks. [t must be 
remembered that the corn crop, up to 
the time of tasseling, has made but 
one-fifth of its growth. It has simply 
set up a factory, reached out after the 
plant food available; but as it can 
take food only in liquid form, the 
amount of food it can utilize depends 
on the amount of moisture. 

Scientists tell us that the corn crop 
requires from 275 to 400 pounds of 
water to make a pound of dry matter, 
the difference being due to climate, 
evaporation, and dryness of the at- 
mosphere. Anyone who will cut off a 
stalk of corn in tassel and hang it up, 
and mark a similar stalk and let it 
stand till mature, and then dry and 
weigh it, will realize how small a por- 
tion of the dry matter has been formed 
up to tasseling time. The rest must 
be formed in the next sixty days, and 
the growth attained will depend alto- 
gether on the supply of water. Corn 
seldom gets a sufficient supply of wa- 
ter from below during this time, and 
unless the supply beneath is supple- 
mented by a supply from above, we 
can not have a full crop. 

Therefore let us be thankful to the 
Lord of the harvest for the present 
full prospeets, and hopeful for timely 
rains to bring them to fulfillment. 


More Efficient Administration 
Several western states have during 
the past two years appointed commit- 
tees to study the methods of adminis- 
tering the state business in the vari- 
ous state offices. The Iowa lezisla- 
ture, a year ago last winter, appoint- 
ed such a committee, and its report 
will, no doubt, be presented to the 
legislature the coming winter. Ili 
nois appointed a similar committee, 
which has recently issued a prelimi 
nary report, and proposes to reorgal- 
ize the numerous state offices into not 
more than twelve executive depart- 
ments, under efficient officials appoint 
ed by the governor. 
_ The expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness of the average city, county and 
state could be reduced from 25 to 75 
per cent if up-to-date business methods 
and business organizations should be 
employed. 
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Staying On the Farm 


We print the following communica- 
tion because we think it expresses the 
feelings of quite a number of farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives on the sub- 


ject of moving to town: 

“I have been a reader of your pa- 
per for five years and like it very 
much except for one thing: You al- 
ways advise farmers and their chil- 
dren to stay on the farm, and I think 
this is bad advice. I was born and 
reared in another land, farmed there 
till I was twenty years old, studied 
putter-making one year, and landed in 
the United States in 1890. I got a job 
in a factory in Chicago, worked there 
ten years and saved a little money. I 
went to Michigan, bought a little farm 
and raised fruit, and by hard work of 
myself and wife we paid for it in five 
years. We then sold it, moved to Iowa 
and bought one hundred and twenty 
acres, on which we are now living. 
We don’t make any progress, how- 
ever. Expenses and losses have been 
entirely too great. We have now 
lived here five years, and the only 
year since we came here that we have 
made any money was year before last. 
We have not made enough to pay fair 
interest on our investment, to say 
nothing of getting something for our 
labor; and the children are now big 
enough to help us at that. I do at 
least twice as much work as when I 
was in the factory, not to mention 
what my wife and the children do, 
and the constant worry. We have a 
lot of animals now, and always some 
of them are sick and dying. I don’t 
believe that the farmers in the state 
of Iowa, with the exception of a few, 
make any money, if they figure any 
interest on their investment, taxes, 
and incidental expenses. I don’t think 
that country life in the United States 
is anything compared with my home 
land. With the high priced land we 
have now, I think the boys in the city 
are far ahead of the poor farm boy. 
cur schools here in the country are 
almost a failure compared with those 


of the city. I don’t drink liquor, ner 
use tobacco, and never spend any 
money traveling, but I can’t get 


enough together to get a decent rig 
to go to church in. I think I shall go 
back to the city and send my chil- 
dren to school.” 

According to our correspondent’s 
own statement, in the last twenty-two 
or twenty-three years, ten of which 
were spent in the factory, where he 
says he saved a little money, but does 
not say how much, and the rest of the 
time on the farm, he has secured one 
hundred and twenty acres of land, 
which is probably worth about eight- 
een thousand dollars. He has reared 
a family until they are old enough to 
help on the farm. We wonder how 
many employes in that factory, who 
remained in town, have done as well 
by the time they are forty-three. We 
wonder how many have as _ healthy 
and as industrious children. We are 
assuming that his farm is worth 
around a hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre, and that he has paid for it. We 
doubt whether he would better him- 
self by moving to town. 

Our correspondent touches on one 
of the chief reasons why farmers 
move to town, namely, to educate their 
children. Now the education of coun- 
try schools is entirely under the con- 
trol of the farmers themselves. When 
a farmer offers this excuse for move 
ing to town, it is simply a confession 
that farmers are not able to establish 
@ system of education that will meet 
the wants of their children. This isa 
confession we don’t like to hear. The 
remedy is in their own hands, not in 
the hands of this individual or. that, 
but in the hands of farmers as a 
whole. 

Our correspondent seems to be la- 
boring just now under special difficul- 
ties. His hugs have perhaps died of 
cholera. He may have had some mis- 
fortune with his other live stock. If 
he will pardon us for suggesting it, 
this may come from his lack of ex- 
perience as a stock farmer, for, ac- 
cording to his own statement, he has 
been but five years on this farm, and 
before that was on a fruit farm. He 
has perhaps made some unwise in- 
vestment; we don’t know. 

There is no good reason why an 
Jowa farm or a farm in any other of 
the corn belt states should not be a 
more desirable place for a man rear- 
ing a family than either a city or a 








country town. There is an independ- 
ence about farm life which will not be 
found in town. 

The great lack in country life is the 
lack of society, of social life. There 
is no reason why the social life in the 
country should not be better than in 
the city; and if it is not, it is simply 
the fault of the farmers themselves. 
The formation of caste has not come 
yet. We fear it will come; and it cer- 
tainly will unless farmers take the 
matter in hand right now and develop 
social centers, build up a community 
church, group their small schools to- 
gether, and make a larger school, pos- 
sibly in the end have a centralized 
school not in town—and the town is 
no place for a _ centralized country 
school; it should be in the open coun- 
try. Thus will be developed a social 
life in the country, and a life worth 
living. e 

Once more: Go into any county 
seat, excluding the big cities where 
manufacturing interests are strong; 
count the number of men worth say 
thirty thousand dollars, made by the 
practice of law or medicine or mer- 
chandising. Then count the farmers 
in the county who are worth that 
amount, and you will find there are 
three times as many farmers who have 
made thirty thousand dollars as there 
are men worth that in the towns or 
cities. The farm does not make mil- 
lionaires except one here and there by 
the advance in the price of real es- 
tate; but there is more financial equal- 
ity among people in the country than 
you will find in any town or city any- 
where. There is a much greater per 
cent of successes and a very much 
smaller per cent of failures. 

We like to receive letters like the 
above, because they voice the un- 
spoken sentiments of other people 
who are discouraged, and give us an 
opportunity to make comparisons of 
the life of the country with the life of 
the town. 


Gleanings of the Stubble 
Field 


It is not possible to harvest all the 
grain crop, even if the stand is per- 
fect and the harvest weather good. If 
the grain is lodged, the loss is very 
much greater. If the grain is a little 
over-ripe, there is considerable loss by 


shattering, at least enough to seed the 
ground for another year, if it were 
evenly distributed. It is probable that 
the loss from all these sources will 
amount to from one to three dollars 
per acre. 

In our boyhood, we always gleaned 
the stubble fields with the rake. One 
summer we were promised the glean- 
ings of the wheat field, if we would 
take care of them. We did so, tramped 
it out with horses, and took it to the 
mill. Great was our disappointment to 
find it was not marketable wheat and 
we had to take a low price. The grain 
had taken up moisture from lying on 
the ground. 

The best gleaner of the stubble field 
is live stock, and the best of the live 
stock for gleaning is sheep, and the 
next best hogs. To use them, how- 
ever, the land must be fenced into 
fields, hog-tight and sheep-tight. We 
are morally certain, however, that the 
gleanings of the fields will pay suffi- 
cient interest on the fence not only to 
keep it in repair, but to pay for it in 
seven or eight years. Hence, if we 
are to save our gleanings (one to 
three dollars an acre—no inconsider- 
able amount) we must have, first, ro- 
tation of crops, and then fields fenced 
separately, so that whatever live stock 
is put # will stay there till taken out. 

Some years ago we had in our of- 
fice at one time some eight or ten 





farmers from different sections of the 


state, who were calling on us for con- 
sultation about something or other. 
We were then strongly advocating ro- 
tation of crops and fencing of fields 
(When have we not advocated that?); 
and we: set them to figuring out the 
cost of hog-tight fence on a quarter 
section of land fenced in four fields. 
We don’t remember just what their 
estimates were, but they were all pret- 
ty much the same. Then we asked: 
“How many of you are tenants?” 
About half replied that they were. We 
then asked them: “How much more 
rent would you be willing to give in 
cash for a farm fenced in this way, 
than for one fenced with ordinary 
three-wire fence?’ They agreed that 
it was worth a dollar an acre more, 








and those who owned farms agreed 
with this. 

Isn’t it queer how often in our dis- 
cussion of farm matters we get around 
to these fundamental things—the ro- 
tation of crops, fencing into separate 
fields, and the use of live stock to 
utilize the gleanings and waste feed 
and roughage? Farming in the west 
has been so easy as compared with 
farming in the east that we have nev- 
er learned how to farm economically. 
In other words, we have never learned 
how to save or avoid waste. If a farm 
rents for five dollars, can we afford to 
lose at least:a dollar an acre because 
we~ won't save the gleanings of the 
fields, and, while saving them, keep 
down weeds, if we are ever far enough 
advanced in farming to keep a flock 
of sheep as gleaners? 





Clipping Clover 


When a good stand of clover has 
been secured by sowing a nurse crop, 
when it has passed safely through the 
critical period and this crop has been 
removed, if the conditions are favor- 


able, red clover, alsike and mammoth 
are all likely to attempt to produce a 
seed crop the year they are sown. We 
have seen times, when conditions were 
very favorable, when a crop of hay 
would be secured from the spring sow- 
ing, and in one case we knew of, some 
years ago, both a crop of hay and a 
crop of seed were produced. 

This would naturally convert this 
biennial into an annual, and it would 
be interesting to know just what hap- 
pened to that field the nex§ year. Our 
belief is that it would act exactly as 
two-year-old clover after a crop of hay 
and a crop of seed has been secured 
the year after it is sown. We do not 
think it advisable to permit clover to 
produce seed the year it is sown. It 
would undoubtedly weaken the stand, 
as a stalk that has produced seed has 
served its purpose, and will be very 
likely to disappear the next year. 

We found out by experience that by 
clipping our clover back, that is, cut- 
ting it off high enough simply to take 
off the seed heads, we secure a much 
better stand the next year. There- 
fore, we think it is good farming not 
to allow clover to produce seed the 
year it is sown. Care should be taken 
to do this clipping just at the right 
time, and to set the cutter bar high 
enough so as not to injure the plant. 
Cutting off the bloom will not injure, 
but will help it. Where this clipping 
is too long delayed, the clippings are 
likely to make too much of a swath, 
and unless removed will seriously in- 
terfere with the stand of clover by 
shading it. We had this happen once 
in our own experience. 





Harvesting the Rag Weed 
Crop 


In southern Iowa and other sections 
where there is considerable land kept 
in blue grass, it will soon be time to 
harvest the ragweed crop. We have a 
little advice on this subject. The ear- 
lier you harvest this crop, the better 
it will be for your blue grass. The 
earlier you harvest it, the less shading 
will be given the blue grass, and there- 
fore the greater growth for your cattle 
this fall, and the less seed will pol- 
lute the ground, to give you trouble in 
future years. Run your mower over 
your blue grass pasture just as soon 
as you can, and before the ragweed 
has formed seed. 

The next piece of advice we have to 
offer is not to grow any more rag- 
weed. The only use we know of for it 
is to help the sheep to get rid of 
worms. Tobacco will do that just as 
well, and the waste from cigar and 
tobacco factories will cost you less 
than the ragweed. 

You ask: How will we avoid grow- 
ing it? You can’t avoid it for this 
year; but if you will disk in next 
spring, just as the frost is going out, 
enough red clover or alsike or mam- 
moth, you will get a great deal better 
pasture and have less ragweed. 

Don’t look upon ragweed as inevit- 
able; for if you will keep your eyes 
open you will see that some blue grass 
fields don’t grow ragweed, and you 
will see spots in almost any field that 
don’t grow it. If you will examine 
closely, you will find that the stand of 
blue grass is so good that the ragweed 
has no chance to grow. Just tuck this 
suggestion away in the back of your 





head, and next spring just as the frost 
is going out, disk in clover seed. We 
have already referred to this in an 
article on how to maintain a perma- 
nent pasture. 

We have another suggestion to 
make on this line: When you sow 
clover with or without timothy in the 
spring, put in about a pound of alfalfe 
to the acre. If your land is not acic, 
it will grow on almost any good corn 
land. If it does not grow, it is prob- 
ably either because your land is not 
good corn land, or it is acid. Not for 
this reason alone, but for many rea- 
sons, it will pay to put about two tons 


_of ground limestone to the acre on all 


lands that have become acid through 
long cultivation. 





Learning From Others 


Last week, one of our southern Iowa 
friends dropped in for a chat, and, as 
our friends sometimes do, he very 
earnestly gave us the result of some 


‘of his experiences. 








Four or five years ago, when the 
corn show was at Des Moines, he 
came up here to get in touch with 
some of his fellow farmers. One man 
told him about the excellent results 
he had secured from hogging down 


corn. Another told him of the great 
benefits of the silo; and another of 
alfalfa. 


Our friend went home and tried out 
the new ideas. Ever since then he 
has been hogging down corn, with the 
most splendid resilts. He built a silo 
and has fed his stock more cheaply 
than ever before. He has several 
acres of alfalfa. The ideas gained in 
his trip to Des Moines have paid for 
his trip a great many times over. 

Our friend said that he recently 
learned a new thing from an old neigh- 
bor. He had been afraid to let his 
hogs follow his cattle, because his cat- 
tle were on a pasture adjoining a corn 
field, and the fence between was not 
hog tight. He was afraid that the 
hogs would hurt the young corn. The 
old neighbor told him that hogs would 
not hurt growing corn until the ears 
became well formed. @ur friend then 
turned his hogs in With the cattle, 
and, to his surprise, found that the 
hogs let the growing corn entirely 
alone. He found, however, that they 
will root out newly planted corn, so 
he knows that it is best not to turn 
the hogs in too soon. He claims that 
if hogs have plenty of pasture and a 
fair amount of feed in connection with 
the pasture, that they will not hurt 
growing corn. This is an idea which 
he believes may prove to be worth 
many dollars to farmers in different 
sections of the corn belt. ’ 

It is interesting to talk to a man 
who has his ears always open, and 
who is ready to learn from others. 
Such men are rare, and are well worth 
while having in the community to try 
out new ideas while other men are 
still afraid. 





Working the Preachers 


A Chicago concern has organized a 
huge lottery scheme which seems to 
be within the technicalities of the 
law, and is trying to work the country 
ministers to help them make it suc- 
cessful. The concern claims to have 
about 75,000 acres of land in southern 
Missouri, which is supposed to be cut 
up into 5,000 farms. Its plan is to se- 
cure 200,000 “registrations.” Each 
one who registers is required to pay 
$15. After the entire number has been 
secured, the farms will be “allotted” 
and 5,000 of those who have regis- 
tered will have farms, and 195,000 will 
have nothing but a small share in a 
3,000-acre orchard, which is yet to be 
planted. The company is sending out 
circular letters to country ministers 
and asking them to secure agents for 
the sale of. registration rights. It 
promises ministers one registration 
right for every twelve applicants who 
pay $15. An investigation made by 
one of the Chicago papers seems to 
show that the land is simply rocky 
scrub timber land, worth but a few 
dollars an acre, and that the whole 
scheme is nothing more nor less than 
a huge lottery which will make the 
promoters rich and leave people who 
put up the money either with nothing 
or with a few acres of Jand which is 
worth very little. If any of the coun- 
try pastors who read Wallaces’ Farm- 
er should receive circulars from this 
or any similar concern, we advise 
them to let it strictly alone. 
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The Corn Root Worm 


One of our readers whom we ad- 
vised two years ago concerning the 
corn root worm, writes us that the 
pest is again bothering him. 
year he thinks he avoided the damage 


from the corn root worm by plowing | about an annual increase in crop yield 


He Is | 
| who 


the land in December of 1912. 
not sure of this last, however. 


It is a rare man that is able to tell 
by July Ist whether or not his corn 1s 
to be injured by the corn root worm. 


Last | 
| stock. 


' 
} 
| 


exclusive of hogs. With the silo, it 
would probably be necessary for him 
to keep at least 40,000 pounds of live 
stock. The annual manurial product 
from 15,000 pounds of live stock would 
be about 120 tons, as compared with 
320 tons for 40,000 pounds of live 
The increase in the manure 
would probably in the long run bring 


to the value of $200. Any landlord 
is at all well fixed financially, 


| and who looks on his farm as a per- 
| manent investment, will find it worth 
| while to put up a silo for a good ten- 


The corn root worm generally begins | 
its destructive work the last of May | 


or early in June, just after the corn 
comes up, but the newly 


hatchea 


worms are very slender and less than | 


a quarter of an inch long. Only the 


most careful observer can catch sight | 


of them. At first they eat holes in the 
sides of the corn roots. Later they 
burrow into the roots and eat out the 
centers. Damage is ost 


plainly to | 


be seen in late July and early August, | 
when it will be found upon investiga- | 


tion that the root systems of the corn 
affected are almost utterly destroyed. 

There is nothing our correspondent 
can do this year for corn damaged by 
the corn root worm. He can hope thar 
there will be no heavy rain followea 
by strong wind in July or August, for 
corn infested by the corn root worm 
falls over very easily. The only thing 
our correspondent can do to avoid fu- 
ture injury with any certainty is to 


ant. 


Blue Sky Law Unconsti- 
tutional 


The Iowa legislature two years ago 
enacted what has generally been 
called the “blue-sky” law, a measure 
intended to protect the citizens of 
Iowa from the operations of rascals 
who sell stock in corporations which 





‘ have little real property, and which 


suckers and 
The 


are organized to catch 
enrich unprincipled promoters. 


| law forbids the sale of corporation 


| Operate in Iowa. 
) law 


avoid planting this field in corn next | 


year. 
The corn root worm has only one 
articie of diet, and that is corn roots. 
If the land be put to something else 
for two or three years, the crop of 
worms will starve out. 
The small green beetles which are 


stocks except such as are recognized 
as standard, unfil they have first been 
passed upon by certain state officers, 
and the sellers given permission to 
The purpose of the 
is good, but it was promptly at- 
tacked in the courts by stock operat- 
ors on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional and operated in restraint 
of trade. The case was tried in the 
federal court, and three federal judges 
have held that the law is in violation 
of interstate commerce and therefore 


| unconstitutional. 


so often seen feeding upon the tassels | 
and silks of corn are the adult form | 


of the corn root worm. These beetles 
lay their eggs in the fall on corn land, 
and if the land is put to corn again 
the following year, the corn 
worms hatching in 
before them their favorite article of 
diet, and thrive accordingly. 


| be within constitutional limits. 


root ,; 
the spring have | 


I? the | 


land is put to some other crop, corn | 


root worms die. Occasionally it seems 
that the beetles live over the winter 
and lay eggs the following spring. 
There is a possibility that they lay 
eggs in corn fields planted the follow- 
ing spring, and this may possibly ac- 
count for some rather rare cases 03 
corn root worm infestation on lana 
the first year after being planted to 
corn. 

Piowing late in the fall may do some 
good toward preventing corn root 
worm infestation by disturbing the 
eggs so that not so many of them will! 
hatch. The only certaiii method of 
preventing the trouble is to plant oth- 
er crops on fields that have been trou- 
bled with the corn root worm. 


Silos On Rented Farms 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“As a land owner I have been asked 
by a good teyant on a prairie farm to 
erect a silo next to a cattle barn. How 
is a land owner going to get returns 
on this improvement when he rents 
on the shares, and his part of the 
corn remains in the field and is 
husked and cribbed in season? I un- 
derstand, of course, that a landlord 
should furnish good buildings to en- 
courage good tenants, but how could 
he get any benefit from the silo un- 
less there would be an increase in the 
manure?” 

The building of a silo means live 
stock farming. A fourteen-foot silo 
means that for economical use there 
should be at least 30,000 pounds of 
silage eating live stock on the place, 
while a sixten-foot silo would ¢all for 
at least 40,000 pounds of such stock. 
When 30,000 to 40,000 pounds of cat- 
tle or sheep are kept on the place, 
there is a necessity for feeding most 
of the grain produced on the farm. 
For this reason, most land owners 
who build silos for their tenants go 
into live stock farming on the partner- 
ship basis, the standard method being 
for each man to furnish half the stock 
and divide evenly on proceeds. 

If our correspondent does not care 
to go into partnership, he can still, 
provided he looks on the farm as a 
permanent investment, afford to build 
the silo. Assuming that our corre- 
spondent’s farm is a quarter section, 
we would roughly estimate that with- 
out a silo his tenant would not keep 
more than 15,00@ pounds of live stock, 








The next Iowa legislature should 
take up this matter carefully, and en- 
deavor to frame a law that will pro- 
tect the people of the state and still 
The 
corporation is a creature of govern- 
ment, and government should control 
it and prevent it from defrauding the 
individual. 





Vetch in Corn at the Last 
Cultivation 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of corn land which I 
wish to keep in corn for some time 
longer. .~Would you advise me to sow 
sweet clover in this corn at the last 
plowing? How much sweet clover 
would you plant to the acre? When 
and how would you sow?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use hairy vetch rather than sweet clo- 
ver for seeding in corn at the last cul- 
tivation to enrich the soil. We would 
use a one-horse wheat drill, seeding 
the vetch in August at the rate of 
about thirty pounds per acre. We 
would let the vetch grow the follow- 
ing spring until late April or early 
May. By that time it will probably be 
the equivalent of ten tons of manure 
to each acre. Much depends, however, 
on the quality of the seed. Much of 
the vetch seed in the past has been 
of low germinating quality. The first 
year, also, it is often hard to get a 
stand because the soil is not well in- 
oculated with the bacteria which en- 
able vetch to draw down the nitrogen 
from the air. 

Sweet clover starts off rather slow- 
ly; ordinary clover oftén is winter- 
killed when sown in the fall, and crim- 
son clover is not hardy for most of the 
corn belt. For seeding in corn at the 
last cultivation, for green manure, 
winter, hairy or sand vetch is the crop 
to use in the corn belt. It has not 
been used much as yet in Iowa, but 
has given exceLent success in Indiana. 


When to Cut Millet for Hay 


An Iowa corresporident writes: 

“What is the proper time to cut 
millet to make the best hay?” 

Millet should be cut for hay after 
the heads have come out, but before 
any seeds have begun to form. If the 
bristles of the millet head are allowed 
to become at all hard, they are likely 
to cause more or less trouble. More- 
over, as the seed forms it is thought 
that certain substances are likely to 
form which cause kidney trouble. It 
is the almost universal advice of those 
who have had experience with millet 
> eut it before the seeds begin to 
orm. 








Cost of Producing Wheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

*T notice that some Iowa papers are 
having much to say about the report 
from Canada concerning the cost of 


‘marketing and producing wheat in 


that country. They are using this as 
an argument in favor of Iowa. I am 
an lowa farmer, and I firmly believe 
in Iowa. It seems to me that this re- 
port might be a good argument if 
alongside of it was shown the cost of 
producing and marketing wheat in 
lowa, if the comparison was in favor 
of Iowa. Will you please tell me what 
reports contain information as to the 
cost of growing and marketing wheat 
in Iowa?” 

In the Canadian report it was esti- 
mated that the cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat in Canada was 55 
cents, and that the cost of a bushel on 
board cars was 62 cents. 

So far as we know, the only gov- 
ernment estimate made of the cost of 
growing wheat in Iowa was printed in 
the 1911 Crop Reporter. This gives 
an average of the estimates of 260 
Iowa wheat growers for the year 1909. 
Everything included, the farm cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat was esti- 
mated at 62 cents in Iowa. In Bulletin 
No. 49, of the Bureau of Statistics, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, estimates are given on the 
cost of hauling wheat to market in 
Iowa. The average per bushel amount- 
ed to about 4 cents. It would seem 
from these figures that the Canadian 
wheat growers should be able to put 
a bushel of wheat on board cars for 
about 4 cents less than the lowa wheat 
growers. 

Figures are elusive things to deal 
with. Unless absolutely every condi- 
tion is known, it is hard to make them 
tell a true story. We would expect 
the Canadian wheat grower to be able 
to put wheat on board the cars for 5 
or 10 cents a bushel cheaper than the 
Iowa grower. 


Disk the Stubble 


Where winter wheat is to be sowed 
this fall on oats stubble, the disk 
should be started as quickly as tne 
oats shocks can be removed. There 
are two very important reasons why 
this should be done. One is for the 
purpose of conserving moisture; a 
thorough disking puts a mulch on the 
stubble field and checks evaporation, 
which goes on very rapidly when the 
stubble is left standing. The second 
reason is that the disking before plow- 
ing makes it very much easier to pre- 
pare the ground in a good seed bed for 
the winter wheat. The secret of suc- 
cess in growing winter wheat is to 
have a firm seed bed below and mel- 
low above. Incidentally the disking 
kills innumerable weeds. We strong- 
ly urge starting the disk, therefore, 
just as quickly as the oats crop can 
be removed, and give the field a dou- 
ble. disking at least before you quit. 








Canvas Stack Covers 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will an eight-ounce duck stack cov- 
er keep out all the water which falls 
on a stack in a heavy rain? Will ten 
or twelve days of hot, wet weather in 
June or July ruin a stack cover, or 
will it come through uninjured? How 
long should a cover last if carefully 
dried and kept away from mice when 
not in use?” 

We referred this question to a man- 
ufacturer of stack covers, who tells us 
that an eight-ounce cover will keep 
out water fairly well, but that he pre- 
fers the ten ounce. Such a material, 
if handled in the way our correspond- 
ent describes, such last for five or 
six years. 





Rye Straw 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know concerning 
the feeding value of rye straw. I woula 
also like to know if there is a market 
for it. It seems to me that I have seen 
it quoted somewhere at about $8 a 


ton. I have thirty acres of rye that ¥ 
might sell if the feeding value of the 
straw is low and the price is good 
enough to pay me for putting it up.” 
Rye straw is harsh and woody, and 
the feeding value is low. There is a 
limited market for it at horse collar 





factories and for other similar pyr. 
poses. At present, the Chicago mar. 
ket quotes a price of $8 a ton. Upon 
the local conditions would depeng 
whether or not it could be sold to aq. 
vantage. 


Price for Filling Silos 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 


“What is the standard price for {jj}. 
ing silos by the ton, using a steam 
engine and a $200 ensilage cutter?” 

There is probably no such thing as 
a standard price for such work. The 
price will vary with the locality, ac. 
cording to the price of labor, ete. 
Where custom has not established a 
price in a neighborhood, the charge 
should be based on the charge for sim. 
ilar machinery in other work. We 
should be glad to receive reports from 
as many different sections as posible 
on the prevailing prices charged for 
this kind of work. 


Too Many Cattle for a 
Pasture 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Would it injure a pasture of prairie 
grass if one would make the mistake 
of putting too many cattle on it?” 

The number of head of cattle that 
a pasture will carry depends upon the 
kind of stock pastured, the condition 
of the pasture, the season, and other 
details. Many pastures are hindered 
from producing the maximum amount 
of forage simply because too heavy 
stocking keeps the grass plants 
gnawed to the earth, especially in the 
early spring and summer. The carry- 
ing capacity of a pasture can be great- 
ly increased by first jetting it get a 
good start and then limiting the stock 
it is to feed. Our correspondent must 
be his own judge as to the number to 
allow to the acre. If he sees the pas- 
ture being eaten too closely, the thing 
to do is to get rid of part of the stock 
or furnish additional feed. On the 
other hand, if he sees he is going to 
have an abundance of forage, more 
stock might be added. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 














tion shows a couple of natives “freighting”’ sisal to market. 


MARKETING SISAL IN THE PHILIPINES. Sisal is an important industry in the Phillipine 
Islands. Natives grow it and prepare it for export to the United States, where it is made into 
binder twine and rope. The yield of dry fiber is between 500 and 1,000 pounds per acre. The illustra- 























A RABBIT DRIVE IN IDAHO. In certain parts of the west, which are greatly overrun by jack- 
rabbits, the ranchmen and cowboys indulge in annual hunting expeditions known as ‘‘rabbit drives.” 
The accompanying picture shows part of the rabbits killed in one day’s drive. The rabbits are de- 
structive to growing crops and grass and cause serious loss on the sheep and cattle ranges. 
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Popular Mechanics. 


MEXICAN RAIN COAT. A cheap and effec- WASHING GOLD IN ALASKA PLACER FIELDS. Much of the gold mining done in Alaska is TOMATOES AND POTATOES ON SAME 
tive rain coat is worn by the mountaineers of carried on under difficulties, owing to the extremely long and severe winters. At the mine shown PLANT. The accompanying picture is that of a 
Mexico, where drenching rains are of frequent above the gold bearing dirt is taken out during the winter and piled up in an immense pile. As plant bearing both tomatoes and potatoes. This 
occurence. Palmetto leaves are fastened around soon as spring opens up and the melting snows furnish water the pile is washed down by streams of was made possible by the graiting of a young 
The dirt is carried away by the stream through tomato plant ona young potato plant. This was 
Mexican has a waterproof coat atacost ofafew wooden flumes, and the gold dust, being heavier than the dirt and sand, settles to the bottom of _ successful only after many trials. The place of 
cents. The photograph shows a member of the the flumes and is carefully gathered up. This method of gold mining is used only in placer mines grafting is just above the lower string. The toma- 
“rurales’* or government mounted policemen. where the precious metal is distributed through the characteristic black sand in which itisfound. toes and potatoes are of average size. 


the shoulders on a closely woven cape and the water which are played on it through a fire hose. 








—e, Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

, EN THOUSAND PEOPLE HOMELESS. Two square miles in the heart of the workers’ seetion 

©’ ~alem, Mass., was destroyed by fire which started with an explosion in a factory on June 25th and 

rae people were lefthomeless, The fire was fanned by a stiff breeze which swung the flames around 

hn ~( east, then west, then north and finally south. The property loss, roughly estimated, amounted 

ix 8 out $25,000,000. The photo shows a group in the Italian-Greek district, with a few of the house- 
old effects they were able to save from the conflagration. 










































NORTH DAKOTA LIVE STOCK DEMONSTRATIONS. The North Dakota experiment station 
has taken some of its best live stock on a thousand mile trip. Stops were made at thirty-seven points 
and two hours of demonstrations and lectures given at each stop. The average attendance was 
nearly 400. The Soo Railroad furnished and hauled the train, which was taken over their newer 
lines, where but little institute work has been done. Special attention was devoted to beef and dairy 
Cattle and hogs. The interest shown in the lectures was unusual and augers well for the future. 
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URNITURE 


Book ®f Over 
1000 Bargains 
Sent,F REE 


This BOOK OF A THOUSAND 
FURNITURE BARGAINS for 
economical home furnishing and 
comfort. Latest styles. Finest 
materials and workmanship. 
From best makers. Handsome 
Mission Carved, and Upholstered 
Furniture. Long experience. 
Immense business selling to mil- 
ions. Money-back guarantee. 
Quick service. See all 1000 
Furniture Bargains in our FUR- 
NITURE BOOK sent 
rite now for Book No. GS—1:;. 


ERY WARD & COMPANY 
ew York Chicago Kansas City 









HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 
Especially adapted for farm purposes and 
coming into more general use every Cay on 
the roads, because of the wide tire. ou will 
appreciate our free catalog. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 18 HAVANA, ILL. 


Be An Auto Expert 


and get $100 to $150 a month or more. There are 
not enough experienced men to fill good jobs be- 
cause the automobile industry is growing faster 
than men can be trained. Equip yourself as expert 
mechanic or for entering the automobile business 
for yourself. Ours is the largest, best equipped 
auto school in the West. You get complete 
instruction in auto machine shops, many makes of 
autos. Individual chauffeur work in large touring 
cars. Write for booklet. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS‘N. 
2841 North 20th Street OMAHA, NEB. 


























Burld a re-sintorced concrete tank in.one dey with Lock 
Form, which 1s remnforcement end furm m one 


CONCRETE TANK 


No cracks, ao rust, less cost than any other tank made. 
FREE—How you can build Tanks and Silos 


rds Metal Structures Co. 
Te: as. KANSAS CITY, 


TY, #0. 








Concrete Mixers 
The ‘‘Helper” Mixer 
is a money-saver for 
you. Mixesa batch a 
minute—two cubic 
feet per batch. While 
one batch is mixing 
prepare the next. Just os 
the machine for put- 
ting your sidewalks, & 
foundations, barn & 
floors. etc. And “the 
price is low. We man 
ufacture other sizes 
and styles. Ask for 
free literature. 
THE CEMENT TILE MACHINERY CO. 
301 Rath St.. Waterloo, jowa 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 
How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care for 1t. Full information for corn belt 











guaranteed Ne n extreasety harap. ie 
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Better et Clover. 

Timothy, grass seed all kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page 








You can put this 60-ton 


= Bonita Farm Silo 


on your farm for 


Seventy-five Dollars 


BONITA FARM, RAYMORE, MO. 











“Things That Go Together” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of June 26th, under 
the heading of “Things That Go To- 
gether,” you make the statement that 
you had been trying to get farmers 
to weed out poor cows, but had never 
succeeded to any very great extent. 

It seems to me the country is al- 
ready suffering from too much advice 
from the other fellow. Take the cow, 
for instance. When you weed her out, 
where does she go to? Why, to the 
block or to some other fellow. If 
to the block, she becomes a non- 
producer. 

It seems to me that most of the 
writers and the speakers at farmers’ 
institutes have not become sufficiently 
wise to see that good advice is not 
good when everybody takes it. If all 
poor milk cows were sent to the block 
in the next six months, how long 
after their carcasses were consumed 
would it be until the poor man could 
afford to eat meat? And if they coulc 
be replaced with good cows, which is 
impossible, would their offspring all 
be good cows, too? It strikes me 
that when that article was written 
you had just waked up out of a 
dream. 

Why don’t you get wise and tell us 
what is really the matter? Business 
men will tell you when the farmer 
fails all business suffers. If that is 
the case, most of the success of the 
country comes from the farmer. Then 
what’s the matter with the farm? In- 
flated prices. When a machine com- 
pany raises the price of their foreman 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, they 
nave stuck the farmers for $5,000. The 
same is true of banks, of railroads, 
and of every business which draws 
its life from the farm. With high- 
priced land and the price getting high- 
er, we are fast approaching a time 
when bankers and business men will 
own most of the land. The poor man’s 


| son of to-day can not buy land to-day 
| and make it pay for itself. 


That be- 
ing the case, what is the remedy? 
Limit the ownership of farm lands. 
Make it impossible for anyone to own 
more than he needs; and possible 
for the largest number of deserving 
men to get what they need. Another 
dream, you say. Maybe; but it’s eas- 
ier than the cow deal. 
W. W. WILSON. 
McDonough County, Illinois. 





Remarks: Editors are always dead 
sure that no matter how good their 
advice, it will not be generally ac- 
cepted. If they get one man in ten 
to try out the advice and it proves 
practical, then perhaps in ten years 
most of the other nine may adopt it. 
There is never enough danger of too 
many men getting good cows to have 
any effect on the price of butter, nor 
will the number of cows rejected have 
any perceptible effect on the price of 
beef. 

That story of ours about good cows 
is not a dream. If our correspondent 


records of the extension department 
or of the experiment station of his 
state, and see their demonstration of 
how much one really good cow is 
worth in terms of poor cows, he will 
probably find out that we have not 
been dreaming, but that he himself 
has been asleep. 

It is true that prices of land and of 
everything else have been advancing, 
with occasional declines, for the last 
fifteen years. If our correspondent 
concludes that because it has ad- 
vanced for so long, it must continue 
to advance, he is likely to find him- 
self mistaken. For such an advance, 
in the very nature of things can not 
continue; and the inflated bubble of 
which he speaks will be punctured 
and the gas will go out gradually, per- 
haps imperceptibly, but none the less 
it will go out. In fact, we think it has 
already begun to go out. While our 
correspondent complains of these ad- 
vancing prices, the whole eastern 
country and many lines of business in 
the west are bewailing the tendency 
of business to decline in volume and 
in profits. They are blaming it onto 
the administration; blaming it onto 
the tariff, of which we can scarcely 
yet understand the workings; blaming 
it onto the new currency law, which 
is not yet in operation; and blaming 
it onto laws which are now before 
congress, and of which we do not know 
either the action or the results. 

Let’s Keep cool. These ups and 








Goodbye Horses! 


PEORIA Tractors cost the price of three horses, they do the work of from 
eight to twelve horses, are the biggest dollar for dollar value ever offered in g 
strong, light weight, durable and efficient all-around machine for traction and 
stationary work, for everyone everywhere. I 
of experience in the Gas Tractor business, built by expert mechanics. 


PRICE $650.00 


Designed by men with twenty years 











7 inches deep in tough sod. 


anywhere, and everywhere. 
literature and information. 


213 So. Water St., 











The above cut shows a PEORIA Tractor pulling three 14-inch breaking plows 
The PEORIA Tractor is no make-shift, no play-thing, 
but a great big strong, little tractor built for steady hard service. It 
powerful four cylinder motor, and big strong gearing. 
Any boy can run the PEORIA. Write for detail 


PEORIA TRACTOR COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Peoria, Ili. 


has a large 
It hauls two plows 











downs have come since business be- 
gan. When things are apparently at 
their best, they usually begin to get 
worse; and when they get to the 
worst they always mend. Let’s keep 
ice on our heads when we get heated 
up by the weather or from inside fric- 
tion, drink plenty of buttermilk, and 
firmly believe that with all its imper- 
fections, this world is getting a little 
better—not much, but a little better— 
though not always clearly perceptible, 
every day. Tnis is our philosophy, 
and it is most comfortable and com- 
forting.—Editor. 





In the Swarming Season, and 


Other Matters 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue.of June 12th, you have 
an excellent article entitled, “In the 
Swarming Season.” It should be very 
useful. It is suggested that every 


will visit Urbana and look over the | farmer should keep a few hives of 


bees, and much information is given 
as to the habits of bees and how to 
manage them when swarming. It is 
all very well and useful to those who 
can be induced to keep bees and who 
are willing to trouble themselves with 
the care of them. The wouble is that 
the method—the common method—is 
too much trouble, and involves too 
much uncertainty, and so it ends in 
but few people keeping bees, and in 
all people keeping them only by “fits 
and starts.” 

I have often felt that there was a 
better way of keeping bees than that 
which is usually followed, namely, by 
the use of boxes, kegs, barrels, “gums” 
and other contrivances, all of which 
are so much trouble and involve so 
much uncertainty, waste and disap- 
pointment. 

I will try to illustrate my method 
by an example. I once lived with Mr. 
Joseph Nelson, a Christian gentleman 
and a reliable farmer, at White Sul- 
phur Springs, in Scott county, Ken- 
tucky. It was near the old “Dick 
Johnson farm in the blue grass re- 
gion.” He had a peculiar method of 
Keeping bees, and with him it had 
been successful for many years. He 
lived in a two-story brick house, with 
lewer and upper porches, running the 
whole length of the house. At the 
south end of the upper porch, he had 
a bees house, and one that he had 
successfully used for eighteen years. 
It was a substantial little dark room 








GOOD recleaned, not frrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


containing bees and equipment. The 
temperature was very uniform. In the 
center was a framework with boxes 
and various devices for the use of the 
bees. I regret to say that I can not 
explain fully, since it has been a long 
time since I saw them. The bees, al- 
ways having plenty of room and suit- 
able surroundings, never swarmed, 
and the production of honey was won- 
derful. I reeall that he asked me to 
invite two of my teaching friends to 
come on a Saturday and see him “take 
off honey.” They came, and it was a 
sight worth seeing. It always seemed 
to me that it contained a useful lesson 
on bees. Mr. Nelson opened the door 
of his bee room and took thence with- 
out any trouble more than a barrel of 
the finest honey. Some of it was what 
we usually call “white clover honey,” 
and some of it was a shade darker, 
and had the taste of the tulip and lin- 
den trees. It was all clear and most 
excellent in quality. I recall that we 
three teachers ate so freely, just tak- 
ing occasional bites, that we became 
sick, and a remedy was supplied in 
sweet milk. Mr. Nelson explained to 
us that he had used the house for 
eighteen years and with uniform suc- 
cess. He asked us at times to look 
in on the bees and note their move- 
ments, and there was a great brown 
bundle of them that we guessed at 
about two bushels. They never gave 
any trouble, and were easily handled. 
The whole thing was a pronounced 
success. I have never seen anything 
like it since. ; 

Possibly the “bee house in the house” 
has been used and failed, and if so, I 
have never heard of it. I now write 
hoping that some expert bee-keeper— 
man or woman—may be induced to 
give it a fair trial and report results. 
I am persuaded that for farm family 
bee purposes, that it is as my Ken 
tucky friend used to say, “feasible and 
practicable,” and can by care and 
common sense be made successful. It 
accomplished the end and dispensed 
with all the care and endless trouble 
in the swarming season. 

J. H. TEDFORD. 
Ringgold County, Iowa. 











35 CENTS FOR BALANCE OF 1914. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent on trial 
subscription order until January 1, 1915, 
for only 35 cents (stamps or coin). Tell 
your neighbors about this special intro- 
ductory price. 
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Sweet Clover Seed Crop 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How should I handle twenty-five 
acres of sweet clover that was seeded 
with barley in the spring of 1913? I 
got a crop of barley, and then got a 
crop of sweet clover hay late last fall. 
The stand looked so nice this spring 
that I decided to leave it and cut for 
seed this summer. I think I have 
made a mistake. I see from one of 
your articles that I should have cut 
one crop of hay and then have taken 
the second crop for seed. I did not 
do this. This clover now, to my sur- 
prise, stands up over five feet tall, 
and is heading out. Do you think I 
can cut this with a binder? Will I 
get any seed from the first crop this 
way? Can the seed be threshed with 
a threshing machine, or must a huller 
be used?” 

The first crop of sweet clover gen- 
erally produces a splendid crop of 
seed. It is customary, however, with 
those who have had the most experi- 
ence with the plant, to cut the first 
crop for hay and use the second crop 
for seed. In this way not quite so 
much seed is secured, but there is the 
advantage of an extra crop of hay. 
Our correspondent has made no great 
mistake in allowing his first crop to 
go to seed. 

No one has established as yet the 
most economical method of handling 
sweet clover for seed. Of course, in 
a general way, the same principles 
apply to it as apply to red clover har- 
vested for seed. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to take even greater precautions 
against shattering. Southern growers 
think it a good plan to cut sweet clo- 
ver when damp so as to lessen the 
loss by shattering. 

If it is desired to continue the sweet 
clover as meadow or pasture, the seed 
should be cut when quite ripe, so that 
there will be enough shatterings on 
the ground to cause a new growth the 
following season. We have seen sev- 
eral examples of this plan worked out 
to perfection. It has been estimated 
that the shatterings, in some Cases, 
have amounted to a seeding at the 
rate of a bushel per acre. It may be, 
on account of the natural tendency to 
shattering, that it is not necessary to 
take any precautions to let the seed 
get rather ripe. 

Probably. the most practical plan is 
to cut sweet. clover with a mower late 
fin the afternoon, so that it may be 
raked into windrows while damp in 
the evening. Thresh directly from the 
field without shocking or stacking. 
The less handling, the better. The 
ordinary threshing machine set to hull 
clover will do the work. If.a huller can 
be secured, it would of course be pre- 
ferred. ; 

In general the same principles apply 
to the sweet clover seed harvest. as-to 
the red clover seed harvest. We will 
be glad to hear from any of our 
readers as to their experience in meth- 
ods of harvesting sweet clover. 


Alfalfa on Sod 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“IT have a field of two acres of alsike 
and timothy meadow, which I would 
like to seed to alfalfa for a crop next 
year. The land is well drained and 
im good shape. Would it do to plow 
this after this year’s hay crop is taken 
off, and then seed to alfalfa along. the 
middle of August? Would it be better 
to put manure on the ground before 
plowing? Or would a better plan be 
to grow oats or barley on< this land 
next spring and seed the alfalfa with 
it? 





{f this were a large tract of ground 
we would advise plowing late this fall, 
£rowing corn next year, following this 
with oats, and seeding the alfalfa in 
August of the second year. Since it Is 
but two acres, however, and since our 
correspondent evidently desires to get 
it in alfalfa next year, it may be worth 
while to try the plan he suggests. He 
should plow it just as quickly as pos- 
sible after the hay crop is removed, 
and put plenty of work on it with the 
disk and with the harrow. It is im- 
portant to get the sod well cut up and 
Well worked down, and to get the best 
possible seed bed prepared. Then sow 
the alfalfa just as quickly as possible 
alter this is done. If the season should 
be favorable, he will get a good stand 
Oo! alfalfa, which will make a growth of 
Six or eight inches before winter, and 
Which should give him a good crop 
next year. 





Smutty Wheat 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“There is quite a: bit of smutty 
wheat in this neighborhood this sea- 
son. It is of the stinking kind. Will 
it be safe to use this wheat for sow- 
ing next fall if it is treated with for- 
maldehyde? Will there be any danger 
in allowing stock (including pregnant 
mares and cows) access to the straw 
stack from which the smutty wheat is 
threshed, even though some of the 
wheat may run as high as 50 per cent 
smutty?” 


Stinking smut in wheat is quite eas- 
ily prevented by treating the seed with 
a formaldehyde solution made by dis- 
solving one pound of formaldehyde in 


forty gallons of water. Some treat the 
wheat by soaking it in a solution for 
twenty minutes, while others sprinkle 
the solution over the wheat and then 
shovel the wheat in piles and cover 
with gunny sacks, allowing it to stand 
over night. Either method seems to 
give good results, although in Cana- 
dian experiments there was a distinct 
advantage for soaking. 

Smutty’ grain is often fed without 
danger, although occasionally serious 
sickness seems to be caused. If it 





were at all convenient, we would try to 
arrange it so that pregnant mares 
would not have access to the straw 
stack from which the smutty wheat 
was threshed. Probably there would 
be no danger, but there is always a 
possibility. 





Cucumber Anthracnose 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 
some samples of cucumber leaves that 
have turned yellowish brown in spots 
and have begun to wither. He writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the mat- 
ter with my cucumbers? One day 
they are all right, and the next day 
the leaves are like the one enclosed. 
I can not find anything on them. I 
ao not know whether or not there is 
anything on the roots. Will you please 
tell me what is the matter and what 
I can do for them?” 

The cucumbers are probably trou- 
bled with anthracnose, which is a fun- 
gus disease which often attacks cu- 
cumbers and melons after they begin 
to vine. The fungus attacks both the 
leaves and stems, causing them to 
wither in spots. After the anthrac- 
nose has attacked a leaf, there is no 
cure for it, but the trouble can be pre- 
vented from spreading by spraying 





with Bordeaux mixture. For the best 
results, this should be put on just as 
the plants begin to vine, and repeated 
every two weeks, or as often as the 
rains wash it off. 

Bordeaux mixture is made with four 
pounds of copper sulphate or blue- 
stone, four pounds of slaked lime, and 
fifty gallons of water. The copper sul- 
phate should be dissolved in twenty- 
five gallons of water, and the lime 
should be slaked in a gallon of water. 
After the lime has been slaked, it 
should be dissolved in twenty-five gal- 
lons of water and then the two solu- 
tions should be poured together into 
another barrel. It is important to 
pour the two in together so that there 
will be an even mixture. A fresh mix- 
ture of the Bordeaux should be made 
for each spraying. it seems that Bor- 
deaux that is left over from one 
spraying to another loses its strength. 
We would roughly estimate the cost 
of spraying at about $3 an acre. As to 
whether or not it will pay to spray de- 
pends upon a number of things. If 
many of the vines are attacked, it will 
be too late to spray. If the stand is 
rather poor, it may not pay to spray. 
Ohio experiments indicate, however, 
that spraying gives good results when 
it is begun in time. 
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16: makes of tires now sell for more than 
Goodyear prices. Half of them cost about one- 
third more. As compared with them, Goodyears 
save you 25 per cent in original cost alone. 
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new factory efficiency. 
down as our costs 
came down. They 
are half what they 
used to be. 

Accept this saving. 
It is one of our great- 
est accomplishments. 
The price of the lead- 
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Don’t Pay It 


Don’t pay those extra prices. The 
evidence is that Goodyear tires are the best 
They outsell any other, 
and they won that place by millions of 


No man- knows how to build a tire to 
give you lower cost per mile. 
' maker combats tire troubles as we do in 


Any higher price means added cost of 
upkeep without any compensation. In 
most cases, that higher price is due to 


Save This 25% 


We used to charge you extra prices for 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. That was be- 
cause of exclusive, costly features. 


Those tires are built the same today. 
They have the same exclusive features. 
But we now build ten tires where we then 
We have modern equipment, 
Our prices came 
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No other 
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These four features of No-Rim-Cut tires = 
are found in no others at any price: 3 
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year features. 
them. 
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ing tire of the world is all that you 


Exclusive Features 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which wipes 


out rim-cutting completely. 


Our “On-Air” cure, which saves all 
the countless blow-outs: due to wrinkled 
fabric. This one exclusive feature adds to 
our tire cost $1,500 daily. 


Our patent method for combating 
tread separation. 
by 60° per cent. 

Our All-Weather tread—our double- 
thick; resistless anti-skid which, because 
of its flatness, runs as smoothly as a plain 


Note that these are all exclusive Good- 


Every year.they are saving our 
tire users many millions of dollars. 


You will get them all, at the Good- 
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With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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year price, if you ask = 
your dealer for = 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Any dealer can get = 


0) 


' 


them quickly if 
your size is not in 





stock. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
= B hes and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber => 
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4-cycle Cushman. Horses merely 
draw machine. The oue practical 
engine far corn, grain andrice binders. 
Use this same engine for pumping 


and light work, also your gri 
and heavy work. Easily Sitac 
or detached. Fits amy biader. 


Operate Your Corn Picker 
yyw ean 


Drive machi : 3 horses. will 
draw —_ oe + stop sainp iavean in heavy 
corn and rolis will notfiliup, Weigirs 325ibs. 


Same Engine fer AS Rerpese Went 


Ask your dealer. 
Write us for Catalogue. 
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Bilo Betas. f 
Grinding, “* 
Sawing, 











A FREE Book ef 


Harness 
Bargains 


Shows hundreds of epgeins 
harness values frem one of thelar- 
est and finest Harness S$ _— 
amous for its se eal ee > work- 
manship, long ws im- 
mense variety to suit all 7 road ond field 
service, to sult every SE at the lowest 
~~ prices. SPECIA ~ in qutire out- 


saddles, r and a 

BIG €OST CUTTING LIST OF ‘ACCES: 

SORIES. _ONE-FIFTH 

TO ONE-THIRD SAV- 
ING ON EVERY PUR- 
CHASE. Money-back 

larantee. ve ery horse 
Senor ob should send 
gow for FREE HAR- 
@ESS BARGAIN 
BOOK No. A. 
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MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 


SENO 

FOR OUR 
BiG GENERAL 

CATALOG N°83 


ITS FREE 





Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
sidethe crib in 
the dry. Easy 
runping, dura- 
= ble and strong. 
weer Elevates oats, 
_ wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOuR ERB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Cern 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Parmer. Free Catalog & styles with crib 
plans which saveyoumoney. Write for it today. 


MRTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 69 MORTON, ILL- 











Earn $2000.00 a year 
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| and this is the seeding 
| fessor P. G. 
| cent 


| the state ef Illinois, 
recently organized a state association | 
| “for mutual helpfulness 
| members; 





| of course, 


Success With Spring Sewn 
Alfalta 


Mr. J. P. Campbell, of Jefferson | 


eounty, fowa, sends us an alfalfa plant 
which he says is one month old from 
time of seeding. This plant is eleven 
inches long, and’has about four inches 
of reot attached. Mr. Campbell wants 
to knew who can beat this. He writes 
as follows: 

“When I came home from California 
last fall, I had the alfalfa fever in its 
worst form, and [ determined to try it 
out; so I plowed up a town lot of 
about a quarter of an acre, which had 
been in grass with a sprinkle of sweet 
elover all aver it. 
as soon as it was in condition, I had 
it double disked and in about a week 
I barrowed it, and then I waited until 
the weeds began to start, and double 
disked again, and let it lie again uatil 
the weeds began to start again, and 
again double disked, and then I let it 
lie until the 15th of May, and disked 
again. On the 20th of May [I harrowed 
it three times and seeded it, and har- 


rowed again, sowing about ten pounds 
of good, clean seed on the quarter of f 


an acre. To my surprise, in about 
four or five days I saw the alfalfa com- 
ing up thick. Some of the knowing 
ones in the town said it was nothing 
but just weeds, but today, thirty-one 
days since I sowed, I have a fime patch 
of alfalfa. A number of the stalks are 
from eight to ten 
none of it is less than four imehes, 
with three to four imehes of root. Whe 
can beat this?” 

@ur eorrespendent has evidently 
given this alfalfa the very best kind 
of a start. By this frequent disking 
an@ harrowing, he prepared a perfeet 
seed bed-.and stored up plenty of mois 
ture in the soil to give the young 
plants a good send-off. The sweet clo- 
ver planis in the grass land the year 
before inoculated the soil perfectly 
for alfalfa. Good cultivatiom destroyed 
most of the weeds. Alfalfa eleven 
inehes long in a month from the time 
of seeding seems almost impossible, 
but our eorrespondent has had the 
most favorable eonditions. 

It was a mistake to seed this alfalfa 
at the rate of forty pounds to the 
acre. That is entirely too thick, and 
no doubt he will lose a large number 
of his plants by overcrowding. The 
crowding will weaken the plants that 
are left, and may result in consider- 
winter killing. 

The usual amount used for seed in 


It is elaimed by 
pounds is sufficient, 
advised by Pro- 
during the re- 


many that ten 
Holden 
alfalfa campaign in 
eounty. 





State Asseciation of County 


Agents 


The county agricultural 
fourteen 


agents of 
in all, 


among its 
also to determine the stan- 
dard of excellence of the men whe en- 


gage in the work, to uphold the teach- | 
ings of the Illinois college of agricul- | 
and to | 
discourage the exploitation for politi- | 


ture and experiment station, 


cal or other purposes of the work of 


the county agriculturist in his effort | 


to establish permanent profitable sys- 
tems of agriculture.” 

The county agents of every state 
should be brought together im associa- 
tions of this kind. They can learn 
much from one another. Each of them, 


When spring came, } 


inches high, and 





Blackhawk | 





has problems peculiar to | 


| the corn belt is from fifteen to twenty |. 
! pounds to the acre. 


There are cheaper furnaces, 
yet 2 ROUND OAK casts least. 


Sterling silver tableware ts sold by weight. 
If furnaces we 


same way it 


re sold in 
would be one that the R Round Oak Furnace 
costs less per pound than the cheapest, yet 


heavy one-piece castings 


and every other part of 


the Round Oak Furnace are made of the best materials that 
the world affords. All of the iron in a Round Oak Furnace is 
one new iron of the highest grade and of the kind best.adapted 


r the particular purpose to which it is 
hand scrap iron ever enters the Beckwi 


GENUINE 


OUND OAK 
FURNACES 


ut. No second- 
foundries. 


coRBECT 
INSTALLATION 

ASSURED 
BY OUR FREE 
' ABvISORT 

SERWeE 














(duet as good a furnace as the Reand Gak is 2 steve) 


again cost 


we oy Seman ng lived. There are 


least beca 
many Beckwith Round Oak Furnaces in use that have 


twenty-five years without any repair orreplacement. 
$5.00 or $6.00 this 


eost per year has been only 


eir 
Sum 1s 


more than saved in fuel economy. 


Stilt again the Reund Oak Furnace costs least because of its economical use 
ef fuel. This is due te its air-tight. one-piece bottam and its long fire travel. 
bp megs nr knee 9 waned and the heat does not go up the 


chimney. 


Ft is delivered inte your rooms. Round Oak Purnact heating is 
the only system that delivers naturally moist, healthful 


heat. 


The Round Oak Furnace will hold fire for 48 heurs without: addition of 
: fue. Hand or anft coal. wood. ignite or 


URNAC WITH CASING REMOW ~~ 
QQ Grave wine > em 


ss S WAN 


any other fuel may be used without 
change of equipment. 


SEND F°R THE ROUND Gam Ewanace Rooxs 


Twe big. well-printed books that show 
and tell about everything yeu need to 
know to make you @ judge of heating 
systems. One book was written by us. 
the ether by a hundred enthusiastic 
users. ‘They're valuable books, but 
they're free for your asking. Name of 
yeur local dealer and details ef our 
Advisory Service sent with them. 
Estate of P. D. BECKWITH, Inc. 
Dowagiac, Michigaa 
Maneafacturers of the Roand 
Oak Steves and Ranges. 
“Makers of Goad Goods. Qaly.’ 
**Seconda’” or ‘*Thir 


ds. 
Deaters cooryeiara in U. S. ma 
Canada. 





b Gael a  Grerstee sitet 


Hundreds 
of Farmers 
and Threshermen 
are Saving $50.00 to 
$100.00-on Their Yearly 
Coal Bills hy Following 
This seers Pian. 

a all their conl direct fhom our 
oan ey save every cent you are pay- 
ing out in ag jobbers and. retailers. 
Furthermore, they get coal of guaranteed qual- 
ity—coal that has only 9% ash and 9% moisture, 


Are Twice Too 


Cannot Use 2 
Carlead Yourself, 
rg R with a Neigh- 
% gg ot i Hundreds 
re aving ig Meney 

This Way! 
They will be glad to “go in” with you. 
They will cut their coal mInis oo in two! 
4nd get remarkable coal that “proves 
ot. Jat. B.T.U.’sto the coal pee See coal 
ewdest coal buyers prefer to Easvermenals. 


There is zo sense in keeping on paying fat profits to 
lecal Ccealers, There are dollarsin getting your eoal sup- 


ply this new way! 
lars. Let us tell you how much, 


Write us immediately for full perticu- 
‘o tlie penny, it will cost 


you to have your coal delivered to your nearest railway 


station. 


Let us give you the names ef hundreds ef men 


just Mke your who have learned how unnecessary—how 
wasteful it is to goon paying exorbitant prices for coal. 


Use the coupon. Mail it today. 


Compare These Low Mime Prices with 
the Coal Prices You Are Payimg! 


Domestic Coal—6x2 inch Dangetic Egg, 24x14 ineh Domestic 
ineh Domestic Lump - e 


Nut and di 


During July. $1.6@per ton. During Ang. $1.75 per ton. 


| . During September, $2.00 per ton. 
| his own county, but they accumulate a 
| mass of general information which Gimse cane Wanonsen, Ind.—in Easwade Cnty. Martimbowe Coak Co. 
should be passed back and forth. The Martin-Mowe Coal Co. E1202 McCormick Bidz... Chicage, Il. 
number of county agents will doubt- 1992McCormick Bldg. Chicago, BA @ acca reigning you , tet 
Machine. Bo me | less greathy imerease during the next i ZzeeEaewFt' nhrRweFweFewass ea w* elect 
. res a we 00 ft. a rears = 7 
desp in Mbous. Onesameen re, five years, amd the standard snould be 


ita teamoperatesit set high. 
y road. entensliv eases z No. of Cars......cee- 


A Bilhen Dollars for Roads 


; A bill has been endorsed by the sen- 
4 iowa, | _ | ate committee on postoffices and post 


Ground Limestone 2s ee: 
For Agricultural Purpases 


billion dollars of bonds. The plan is 
for the various states to issue bonds 
Write for price and Free sample. 
DOLESE BROS. comPany 


for the building of roads, these bonds 
1@ S. La Salle S2.. Chicago. IiHineds 


jm xtra money, besid regu- 
lar ‘arm work, with the “pees 


Improved Powers 
Boring and Drilling 





Sede abeRenenns seenepes tee SED oc connskhdnb nnn ttinnde cagatin aahmanne 


7 Posteffice.......++ 





Nearest R. R. Station.. ‘ aseee --Name of Railnmoad... 
=anmeensaenmeneeeeesee 





issued, submitted to the federal sov- 
ernment, and by it guaranteed, thet 
sold, and the money used for road- 


have to pay. about 4 per cent interest, 
while bonds which are endorsed by the 
federal government ean be negotiated 
at 2% or 3 per cent. In those states 
in whiek publie sentiment favors the 


building of hard reads, bonds will be 


to be guaranteed by the federal gov- 
ernment. The purpose of this guaran- 
tee is to enable the states to borrow at 
a lower rate tham they can berrew as 
states. For example, the state will 








that the bonds will be repaid. 
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Floors for Hog Houses 


An Iowa correspondent says he is 
building a hog house, and is very much 
puzzled as to what kind of a floor to 
put in it. He says: 

“J would like to hear from you and 

some of your readers who have had 
experience with different kinds of hog 
house floors. Is cement too cold and 
wet?” 
; An Illinois ocrrespondent also says 
he is going to build a hog house this 
summer, and would like information. 
He writes: 

“I am going to make a cement foun- 
dation. Which kind of floor would be 
the better, a plank floor with 2x8 
joists, or a cement floor with a false 
floor made of one-inch boards, so that 
they may be taken out in warm weath- 
er? Which would be the better pens, 
6x8 or 6x9?” 

Concrete floors for hog houses have 
given very good general satisfaction, 
and are the kind preferred by a ma- 
jority of hog raisers. While a con- 
crete floor is inclined tO be wet and 
damp, this objection is easily over- 
come. An earth floor would be the 
most desirable if it could be kept clean 
—but this is impractical. Board and 
plank floors are too expensive, as they 
do not last long. It is harder to keep 
them clean, and they provide a good 
harboring place underneath for seep- 
age, filth, rats, mice and germ life in 
general. If they are set up off the 
ground, they are apt to be colder than 
the concrete floors. 

Several of our readers contend that 
concrete floors have a tendency to 
cause rheumatism and_ stiffness in 
their pigs. Others argue that there 
is no danger of this, and that their 
hogs never have rheumatism. We be- 
lieve neither of our correspondents, 
nor any of our other readers, would be 
taking too much risk in putting down 
concrete floors in their hog houses. 

Good drainage should be provided 
before the floor is laid. In the ab- 
sence of natural drainage, drain tile 
could be laid under the floor. This 
will help to keep a cement floor from 
getting too wet. Several inches of 
coarse gravel or stones should be 
placed on the bottom as a foundation 
on which to lay the cement. 

If good drainage is provided, damp- 
ness should cause little trouble. As 
an additional precaution, the floor 
should be coated with a mixture of 
pure cement, with equal parts of fine 
sand. In one corner of the pen it 
may be advisable to put in a false 
bottom, as one of our correspondents 
has suggested. The wood overlay of 
inch boards nailed to cleats on the 
bottom shovld be in the corner where 
the sow is to make her nest. With 
this arrangement, less bedding will be 
required, and the hogs are sure to 
have a dry sleeping nest. In place of 
the boards, a concrete elevation two 
or three inches high may be made. 
Between the main floor and the ce- 
ment for this, a thickness of asphalt 
roofing paper is usually laid. This 
will insure a sanitary, dry place for 
Sleeping, and is preferred by many to 
a board overlay. Sfich precautions 
will guard against both moisture and 
cold. We have seen this plan used 
with success in horse barns. 

There is but very little choice be- 
tween a pen 6x8 and one 6x9, but the 
smaller one is the size preferred by 
many. This is large enough to nicely 
accommodate a brood sow and her 
litter. If there were plenty of room, 
however, the larger size would be just 
as well. 

Hog houses should be thoroughly 
disinfected occasionally. With con- 
crete floors this is easily possible, and 
we believe that the many advantages 
of such floors will more than balance 
pe obiections that might be consid- 
ered. 





Calico Corn 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 

Sample of calico corn, and writes: 
_ “I would like you to pass your opin- 
ion on this corn as compared with or- 
dinary corn. This calico corn is a 
corn which matures early. It is a 
good yielder, and has been raised here 
for a number of years. How will it 
compare with yellow corn?” 

Calico corn is a local favorite in 
Many sections of the corn belt. The 
points commonly quoted in its favor 
are high yielding ability and early ma- 
turity. It is our observation that it is 
often rather shallow kerneled, but that 
it dries out well, and that in a bushel 





of it there often is more feeding value 
and less water than in a bushel. of 
common corn. It is our opinion that 
there is room for experimenting with 
calico corn, especially in the northern 
half of the corn belt. We hope that 
some of our readers will take up the 
work of breeding calico corn, laying 
special emphasis on early maturity 
and high yield. We do not care to 
see calico corn bred to be like Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, with deep kernels and a 
show type of ear. Let the kernels re- 
main fairly shallow provided the yield 
is heavy and maturity is early. 


Size of Silo and Silage Cutter 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“T am thinking of building a silo. 
As I don’t know very much about 
silos, I wish that you would tell me 
whether I should build a 14x30 foot 
silo, a 12x30 foot, or a 10x30 foot. As 
I understand it, the higher the silo 
is the better, but I do not want one 
over thirty feet high. How big a cut- 
ter should I buy? How many acres 
of corn would it take to fill a silo of 
the dimensions as given above. Is 
the manure from stock fed on silage 
good?” 








A 14x30 foot silo holds about ninety- 
one tons;. a 12x30 foot silo, sixty-seven 
tons, and a 10x30 foot silo forty-seven 
tons. In order so far as possible to 
prevent spoiling, it is best to have, 
with a fourteen-foot silo, enough stock 
to eat 1,000 pounds of silage every 
day; with a twelve foot silo enough 
to eat 750 pounds of silage; and with 
a ten foot silo enough to eat 500 
pounds of silage. The average cow 
may be reckoned to eat about thirty 
pounds of silage daily, and the aver- 
age steer or calf about twenty pounds. 
A fourteen foot silo therefore demands 
about thirty head of cattle; a twelve 
foot silo twenty-four head, and a ten 
foot. silo fffteen head. 

In order to reduce spoiling to the 
minimum, it is best to make silos as 
wide and as high as possible. In 
a silo less than twenty-eight feet in 
height, a rather large amount of spoil- 
ing is likely to take place, because 
the silage does not pack down tightly 
enough together. In all silos, no mat- 
ter how tightly packed, there is likeiy 
to be some spoiling around the edges. 
In a silo ten feet in diameter, the 
spoiled silage around the edges natur- 
ally amounts to proportionately more 
than in a silo fourteen or sixteen feet 
in diameter. Where there is enough 
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stoek to warrant it, a very desirable 
size of silo is 16x32 feet or 16x36 
feet. 

Silage cutters are ordinarily made 
with blades from twelve to twenty- 
two inches long, and a capacity per 
hour varying from eight to _ thirty 
tons. The power required for run- 
ning varies from about six to fifteen 
horse power. A desirable size of sil- 
age cutter depends not so much on 
the size of the silo as upon: local la- 
bor conditions. Some farmers. who 
have an eight horse power gasoline 
engine, and depend altogether on 
home help for silage filling, use a 
narrow cutter. In communities in 
which the farmers work together in 
the filling of silos, and a fifteen or a 
twenty horse power engine is avail- 
able, a cutter with a blade from six- 
teen to twenty-two inches in length 
is generally to be preferred. Under 
conditions such as these, it is pos- 
sible to fill the ordinary silo in a 
day. 

The average acre of fifty bushel 
corn will produce about ten tons of 
silage. The manure from cattle fed 
on silage is naturally a little more 
watery than from dry-fed cattle. The 
value of it is, however, little, if any, 
less. 











New Price 


$1550 


F. O. B. Detroit 


refinements. 


Coffin—have now devoted 


sacrifice of strength. 


new type motor saves you 30 
per cent under former cars of 
similar capacity. 

You wanted beauty. We 
offer you here one of the 
handsomest cars in the world 
—a distinguished car—a thor- 
oughbred. 

You wanted every conven- 
ience, every comfort, every 
new idea in equipment. We 
embody them all in this car. 


A New Quality 
Price 


You have felt heretofore 
that quality cars had to be 





Note What It Embodies 


You have wanted a Six, but all Sixes were cost- 
ly. Here is a six of the finest type for $1,550. 

You have wanted lightness. 
with room for seven passengers, weighing 2,890 
pounds. We have saved at least 1,000 pounds 
—_the weight of a car-full of people. All through 
proper materials and better designing, with no put. 


You wanted lower operative cost. Here a 


HUDSON Six-40 for 








1915 











The Two Extra Seats Disappear When Not Wanted. 


Next Year’s Gem Car 


The new HUDSON Six-40—now just out— 
fulfills our dreams of the ideal car. 

It is our last season’s success plus a year of 
It has 31 new features. 
price—due to trebled output—is $200 less. 

Our 48 engineers—headed by Howard E. 
four years to this 
HUDSON Six-40. And they now present it as 


the finest example of the coming type of car. 


And the 


engineers. 


price is $1,550. 


high-priced. You have found no low-priced 
car to compare with them. 

But here is a car built to accord with the 
highest HUDSON standards. 
Howard E. Coffin and his famous corps of 
Four years have been spent to bring 
every part to the finest point of refinement. It 
forms the last word in a quality car. 





It is built by 


And the 





Here is a Six, : 
to get it. 





Some 1915 Features 


Distinguished streamline body. 

“One-Man” top with quick-adjust- 
ing curtains. 

Extra tires carried ahead of front 
door. 

Invisible hinges. 

Disappearing tonneau seats. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified Delco starting, lighting 
and ignition system. 

Wiring in conduits. 

Better carburetion. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Lock on ignition and lights. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 











Last year's HUDSON Six-40: met an over- 
whelming welcome. 
than we could build. They offered premiums 


We have met men’s wants. 
their demands, we have trebled our factory out- 
And the saving effected—$200 per car— 
goes to HUDSON buyers. 


Other cars will this year offer you many of 


Men ordered 3,000 more 


Now to meet 


the HUDSOWN attractions. 
These are the lines which the 
best future cars must follow. 
But you'll not find elsewhere 
these attractions combined 
with the HUDSON price. Go 
= our new model and prove 
this. 


The HUDSON Six-54 


is a larger model of this same- 
type car. It is big, impres- 
sive and powerful— | 35-inch 
wheelbase. The price is 
$2,350. i 

Hudson dealers everywhere 
have these new models on 
show. New catalog on request. 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8053 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Hearts and Homes 


Thies department was esta>iished by Mrs. Henry 
Waliace. Letsers on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are weleome. If preferred. same 
of writer will not be publivhed. Address all inqutr- 
fae and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Maines, | iowa. 


A Home Holiday 


A number of ladies were discussing 
where they would spend their vaca- 
tions. 

“There is never any doubt about 
where we will spend our vacation,” a 
bright little woman said; 
spend it at home, as we always do.” 

“What do you do to make your fam- 
fly so contented at home? Your chil- 
dren seem 
begins than those from families that 
have had a holiday,” the graded-schoo! 
principal remarked. 

“They are rested,” the little woman 
answered. “We would love to 
away like everyone else; but since 
we can’t, we begin with the first day 
of vacation to lift the every-day things 
and imcidents out of the commonplace 
by viewing them from some new 
angle. We make a short story out or 
each day, and the child who ean make 
the best short story out of the day's 
incidents gets a credit mark. At the 
elose of the season, the child with tie 
most credit marks gets bis or her 
ehoice of a new book or a subscription 
ao a good magazine.” 

“You might as well be_ talking 
Greek; I can’t undersiand you,” inter- 
rupted a mother helplessly. “How can 
you make or tell a short story out of 
the day.” 

“By findimg interesting situations in 
the day,” the little woman explained. 
“For instance, Rosie, the ehildren’s 
eat, had her first baby a week or so 

go. The other night it threatened 
to storm. Now, Rosie had been sleep 
ing with her little ome im the corner 
of the house where the furnace chim- 
mey runs up. She associated that 
ehimney with heat in the winter, and 
kept her baby there. Hf she had taken 
to the chimney corner when the storm 
2hreatened there would have been no 
interesting situation; but she didn’t. 
Dollie saw her take the little kitty In 
her mouth, run swiftly to a big willow 
tree with a hollow in the trunk big 
enough to hold a dozen cats, and drop 
her baby into its safe shelter. 

“Again, the children have been very 
much interested in a hitthe wren house, 
and all the details of setting up house- 
Keeping by a twittering, happy pair 
of wrens. Then, one unhappy morn- 
ing, when Mr. and Mrs. Wren were 
out, a sparrow tried to enter their 
cherished home. Attracted by the 
sharp, frightened cries of the wrens, 
the rescuer found the sparrow hanz- 
ing by its neck, whieh was thrust into 
the entrance of the wren house. The 
wrens moved to a safer spot, and the 
little house is deserted. 

“Looking for things which are hap- 
pening lifts home out of the common- 
piace, and sharpens the children’s ap- 
preciation of their surroundings and 
the every-day life about them When 
they do go away from home, even 
downtown, they each have something 
interesting to tell about the incidents 
on the street which doubtless they 
would not have noticed if their eyes 
had not been trained. 

“A linen tablecloth is only a table 
eovering unless the children have 
Been started off by way of books to 
the flax field, and have visited the 
manufacturers en route home by the 
same safe conveyance. When they 
are interested in the textile, they be- 
eome interested in patterns, in ways 
ef telling linen from cotton, and so 
forth.” 

“When you see fit to take a holtl- 
day. your children will -know how to 
enjoy it to the utmost,” the principar 
said. 

“I think they will,” the little woman 
answered, emphatically. 

















Fruit juices will jel when they con- 
tain two substances—acid and pectin. 
Of course, anyone ean tell if there is 
acid im fruit juice, but to detect pectin 
some test such as the followimg, ad- 
vised by the University of Wisconsin, 
must be used: Put a few teaspoonfuls 
ef hot fruit juice in a glass and add 
an equal quantity of aleohol. 
When the mixture cools the pectin will 
form a jelly-tike mass. If there is no 
such mass, the chances for the fruit 
juice jelling are 


“we will | 


more rested when school | 


get | , 
| Sometimes a busy farmer will 





| 


Hew Abeut the Club? 


“What is your chapter of the Daugh- 


| ters of Ceres deing?” we asked a lady, 
and she replied: 


“Nothing to speak of. We sent flow- 
ers to the siek and the sorrowing; we 


spent one day sewing for a mother | 
| should be plaeed at the baek of the 
of three sick ehildren. We took turns | 
| baking for anether member in quaran- 


who had been wnable to sew because 


tine, and have had one social ever 
ing. Our men felks did a day’s plow- 
ing for a neighbor who broke his leg, 
but really we haven't done anything 
worth reporting.” 

This answer is characteristic of the 
D. O. C. The work they do is largely 


| local. They are oceupied in being good 
| friends amd neighbors, and with them 


“Whoever needs me is my neighbor.” 
Our different chapters are very much 
alive. Sometimes the meetings are 


' small because every horse is needed 
| in the fields, and a good farmer’s wife 


interfere with the work. 
take 
his wife, and neighbors’ wives, in his 
ear—oecasionally the wife will run the 
car herself. 

We wish each chapter would ap- 
point a publicity officer whose business 
it would be to report all of the good 
things said and done by the different 
chapters. But without such reports, 
we know that the D. O. C. is an in- 
spiration and an aid to better com- 
munity living im every neighborhood. 


Family Medicine Chest 


Doctor Evangeline W. Young, of 
Boston, in a lecture at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, said: 

“Every household should have a 
family medicme chest, or emergency 
kit, whieh should be lecated in a con- 
venient place, but high up, out of the 
way of children, and this should be 
kept unlocked! 
eontain the following articles: 


will not 





The Big Splash. 


—— 





of seissors, a corkscrew, a hot water 
bag, bandages, old clean linen, cotton, 
and adhesive plaster. It should have 
also the following articles for use in 
vase of need: Aromatic spirits of am 
monia. which is useful as a stimulant 
in case of fainting or weakness; boric 
acid powder, which is nothing more 
nor less than refined borax, an exceed- 
ingly useful remedy for cleansing all 
kinds of cuts and wounds; earron oil, 
which is made of equal parts of olive 
or linseed oil and lime water, and 
which should be always available fer 
the dressing of burns and scalds; ep- 
som salts for constipation; mustard, 
which when mixed with warm water 
and given as a drink, is one of the 
most useful of household remedies in 
ease of poisoning, as an emetic; ex- 
tract of witch-hazel, sometimes called 
hamamelis; lime water for use in case 
of accidental poisoning from Paris 
green; oif of cloves, for toothache; 
and vaseline .for burns. 

“Among the most common emergen- 
cies of a medical or surgical nature 
which occur in rural communities are 
broken bones, serious cuts with axes 
or similar instruments, sun stroke, 
burns and sealds, and aecidental poi- 
soning. To these should be added 
drowning. : 

“In accidents resulting in the break- 
| ing of ome of the long benes, the limb 
Should be bound to a board or stick, to 
prevent unrecessary pain and lecera- 


| the wnusual thirst. 
| being taken, 
| son is unknown, three or four eggs, 
| well beaten, should be given. Poison 





Such a kit should | 
A pair 








tien; the clothing should be removed 
by entting with scissors or knife. 
When a serious ent occurs, where an 
artery is spurting, a tourniquet may 
be made with the suspenders, and by 
means of a stout stick the bleeding 
may be eheeked. [It is essential that 
the tourniquet be placed between the 
eut and the heart. In sum stroke ice 


neek, and the bedy wrapped in a sheet 
wrung out of ice water. [nm case of 
a severe burn or scald, smear the part 
thickly with earron oi! ard flour or 
starch, and give the sufferer strong 
coffee or aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
Ice in the mouth will give relief to 
ln ease of poisons 
if the nature of the poi- 


from matches should be followed by 
mustard water, after which epsom 
salts should be given. If aeids are 
taken, use baking soda; if alkalis (am- 
monia, hartshern, hye, etc.), use vine- 
gar, and after washing off with water, 
apply vaseline. Burns externaliy, if 
caused by either acids or alkalis, 
should be treated in the same way. 





Tried Recipes 


Scalloped Onions: Boil onions until soft 
with one teaspoonful of salt to each quart 
of water. Cut into quarters. Put in a 
buttered baking dish, cover with white 
sauce, sprimkle with bread crumbs. Serve 
het. Canliflower can be prepared in the 
same way. For the white sauce use twe 
tablespoonfuls of butter, ome eup of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-foutrh 
teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of pepper. 
Put butter im s@ueepan, stir until melted 
and bubbling, add flour mixed with sea- 
sonings, stir until thoroughly blended. 
Pour the hot milk on gradually: stir un- 
til well blended and glossy. Use double 
boiler for mixing. 

Creamed Tomato Soup: One-half 
ef tomatees or two cups (with their wa- 
ter), two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoenful of soda, one quart of 
milx, one-third cup of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of ehopped onien, four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-third teaspoonful of pepper. Cook 
tomatoes, water, pepper, onion, salt and 
sugar; add seda twenty minutes after 
they begin to boil, and remove from the 
flame. Strain this mixture through the 
sieve. Keep hot. Heat the milk and pour 
over the butter and flour, which should 
be cooked together until they no longer 
froth. Stir constantly while adding milk. 
When the mixture is a creamy mass, add@ 
the tomato liquid, stirring constantly. 
Cook about three minutes, and serve im- 
mediately. 

Salad Dressing That Keeps: <A combi- 
nation of eggs and milk should be used 
the same day it is made. Im preparing 
salad dressing for use the following day, 
do not add the cream or milk until the 
dressing is wanted. A good recipe calls 
for one-half teaspoonful of mustard, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, ene and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put in @ 
cup and fill up to the half mark with 
vinegar, and pour this mixture slowly on 
the well-beaten yolks of three eggs. Cook 
over hot water, stirring constantly, until 
the mixture is thick. When cool, put in 
@ glass jar with cover, and when ready 
to use, thin with cream. Fruit juice may 
be used for thinning a fruit salad. 


can 





A skirt has a better tailored appear- 
ance if the hem is pressed after basting 
and before stitching. 





Use a frying basket when boiling pota- 
toes, beets, corn or other whole vege- 
tables. It is an advantage to be able te 
lift them out in the basket instead of 
with a fork or spoon. 





Fashion Department 
Owtng to eur limited space fer cack departm:- 

we can devote only a very smal! space w fashbio, —~ 

terne we are gwarenteed te ft perter thy 
end aiiew ali seams. WW cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age 
Write plainly and be sure to sigm your name and 
address, 


Our fashien boek, “Every Woman Her Own Dri sa- 
maker,” flfustrating hundreds of the newest pat 
tern», will be sent postpaid for five cents. Spec! al 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for E\ " 
Woman,” fllustrating 200 designs and describing h 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpai nf 
Address all orders for patterns and patterm book. 1, 
Pattern Department of Wal!aces* Farmer, |).3 
Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 6613—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 6737—Children’s Rompers—Cut 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Age 4 years re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 6364—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 22 requires 2% yards of 36, 44 or 54- 
inch material. 

No. 6779—Girls’ Dress—Cut im sizes 6 
to 14 years. Age & years requires [5 
yards of 44-ineh material, with 2 yards 
= ne and 2% yards of ribbon for 


No. 6696—Ladies’ Long Kimono—Cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inehes bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 5% yards of 36, 40 or 4t- 
inch material. 


DAISY FLY KILLER P= srs si; 
wg flies, . . 








injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Seld bp Dealers, o 
Gent prepaid for M1. 





' PART OF CAMPUS FROM NORTHe 


their limitations before they are ready to fill their positions well and take aggressive leadership. 
This gm not be reached in a brief preparatory course or in one er two years of special course 
yS especial! hurry to A 
in holding them to the fixed purpose of a thoreugh education. Wisdom dictates. 
prepare, b pecialize.” 


work ¥are usually in a big 


roaden eut, then s 


‘Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 


ve. It ranks NUMBER ONE in the Government 
by_those who know its work to rank high in the 
ose comes within its 

end full information on request. 


the BROAD EDUCATION suggested abo 
ification eanceded 
ACTER DEVELOPMENT of 





‘the Farm Boy 
iq and Farm Girl 


The YOUNG PEOPLE on the _ : 


are as important factors in 

neighborhood as. those living in 
the cities. The majority of the 
leaders. im all lines of business an‘ 
politics.come from the farm. This 
end is reached in most cases a3 & 
resultofa broad edueation, Young 
people must find themselves, must 
know their own powers as weil as 


Parents have 3 duty 
“Take time to 


in making money 
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The Parable of the Pounds 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 26, 1914. Luke, 19:tI- 
97 ) 

“And as they heard these things, he 
added and spake a parable, because 
he was nigh te Jerusalem, and because 
they supposed that the kingdom of 
God was immediately to appear. (12) 
He said therefore, A certain nobleman 
went into a far country, to receive for 
himself a kingdom and to return. (13) 
And he ealled ten servants of his, and 
gave them ten pounds, and said unto 
them, Trade ye herewith till I come. 
(14) But his citizens hated him, and 


sent an ambassage after him, saying, 
We will not that this man reign over 
us. (15) And it came to pass, when 


he was come back again, having re- 
ceived the kingdom, that he command- 
ed these servants, unto whom he had 
given the money, to be cailed to him, 
that he might know what they had 
gained by trading. (16) And the first 
eame before him, saying, Lord, thy 
pound bath made ten pounds more. 
(17) And he said unto him, Well done, 


thou good servant: because thou wast 
found faithful in a very little, have 
thou authority over ten cities. (18) 


Ard the seeond came, saying, Thy 
pound, Lord, hath made five pounds. 
(9) And he said umto him also, Be 
thou also over five cities. (20) And 
another came, sayimg, Lord, bekeld, 
here is thy pound, whieh I kept laid 
up in a napkin: (21) for I feared thee, 
because thou art an austere man: thou 
takest up that whieh thou layest not 
down, and reapest that which thou 
didst not sow. (22) He saith unto him, 
Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee, thou wieked servant. Thou knew- 
est that I am am austere man, taking 
up that which IF laid not down, and 
reaping that whieh I did not sow: (23) 
then wherefore gavest thou not my 
money into the bank, and I at my com- 
ing should have required it with in 
terest? (24) And he said unto them 
that stood by, Take away from him 
the pound, and give it unto him that 
hath the ten poumds. (25) And they 
said unto him, Lerd, he hath ten 
pounds. (26) I say wnto you, that 
unto every one that hath shall be giv- 
en; but from him that hath not, evea 
that whieh he hath shali be taken 
away from him. (27) But these mine 
enemies, that would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither, and 
slay them before me.” 

Jesus is stil? in Jericho, probably in 
the court before the house of Zaceha- 
eus, hearing the eonfession of that 
newly converted tax-collector, bidding 
His host farewell, and noticing the 
surprise of the multitude at his utter 
disregard of elass distimctions, 
also their manifest expectation that 
He who weuld visit socially with a 
publican would on His arrival at Jeru- 
Salem subvert. entirely the priestly 
easte and set up the kingdom of God, 
in which they would all be equal. It 
was now time to disabuse the minds 
beth of His disciples and of the multi 
tudes of this false idea of His mission 
and His kingdom. Therefore, He spoke 
the parable of the pounds, “beeause 
be was nigh to Jerusalem,” where they 
expected the kimgdom to be set up, 
“and beeause they supposed that the 
Kingdom of God was imamediately to 
appear.” 

The parable has a distimet local col- 
ering. Frem this same city of Jericho, 
Archilaus about thirty years hefore, 
on the death of his father, Herod, had 
made a journey to Rome te reeeive 
from the emperor the of his 


ey, a pound (abeut sixteen dollars in 


and | and 





our money), 4S capital on which each 
might engage im business until? his re- 
turn. Each was given the same small 
amount preparatory to giving then po- 
sitions of authority and trust in the 
Kingdom, when he should reeeive it. 
He had no sooner departed than the 


citizens, or those who were openly 
opposed to him, made a pretest 


against his reeeiving the kingdom. He 
did receive it, however, and return; 
and immediately began to take ae- 
count first of his servants, and, see. 
ond, of the citizens. 

The first servant, by his superior 
ability and diligence, had made ten 
pounds, and as a reward he gave him 
authority and influence in the king 
dom. The second had made five 
pounds, and was given in the kingdom 
a@ position and authority proportionate 
to his demonstrated ability. Another 
of the servants, a churlish fellow, one 
of the suspicious sort, whe are always 
looking for the bad side of everything 
and everyone, pretending to distrust 
his own ability, but being as a matter 
of faet lazy, as most of those sour 
diseiples and moral dyspeptics are, 
carefully laid away the momey and re- 
stored the original amount, saying: 
“Lord, behold, here is thy pound, 
whieh I kept laid up in a napkin: for 
E feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man: thou takest up that 
which thou layest not down, and reap- 
est that which thou didst not sow.” 
The new king takes him at his word: 
If you thought me a man of that kind, 
ehurlish, captious and hard to please, 
why did you not put the money in the 
bank, where it would at least have 
made me interest? ‘Take away from 
him the pound and give it to him that 
hath ten pounds.” 

The other servants thought this was 
not fair, and interposed, saying: Why, 
that man has ten pounds already! At 
which the Savior lays down a law of 
the kingdom both of earth and of 
heaven: “Unto every one that hath 
shall be given, but from him that hath 
not, even that whieh he hath shalt be 
taken away from him.” 

Having disposed of the servants, he 





| 
| 


next deals with the citizens, his ene- 


mies: “But these mime enemies, that 
would not that £ should reign over 
them, brimg hither, and slay them be- 


' fore me.” 


Both the meaning and the limita- 
tiens of this parable are quite plain. 
The nobleman is Jesus. The servants 


, are primarily His twelve diseiples and 


realty all prefessed Christians; in 
faet, alk to whom the word of the gos- 
pel eomes. The citizens are the Jew- 
ish hierarchy amd these who adhered 
resolutely to them. Jesus was te re- 
eeive the kingdom, but mot them. An 


| Indefinite time, a long time in fact, 


was to follow, during which He should 
go to the Pather. During His absence, 
His, servants must use all the gifts 

graces. bestowed on them im order 
to develop their spiritual life and pro- 


. mete His eause, amd thus be qualified 


for places of pewer and inffuence in 
the new kingdom, while those whe fail 
to use the gifts, natural and spiritual, 
which have been bestowed upon them, 
will certainly lose them (That all 
men shall mot be equal in the king- 
dom of heaven is very clear from this 
and many other passages, netably the 
promises to the overeomer im the sec- 
ond and third chapter of the book of 
Revelation.) 

In speaking of His enemies to be 


for its hostility to Himself and 


| tion to the establishment of His king- 


dom. 

There are marked differences be- 
tween the parable of the pounds and 
the parable of the talents, although 
the central idea of both is the same. 


| In the parable of the pounds the sums 


given are small, and eack man re- 
ceives the same amount, the object ap- 
parently beimg to tect out his willing- 


| 
| 





In the first, the nobleman gives but a 
small part ef his wealth; in the see- 
ond ke gives a large part or ak in 
the first ease, the servants were re- 
warded according to the ability they 
had shown. In the second, those who 
have dome well all receive the same 
commendation, heeause each has made 
the same use of his ability. In both, 
the man who hid or failed to use the 
sum furnished him fost it, and in each 
case it was given to the man who had 
made the greatest success. 

The lesson of it to us—and a most 
important lesson too—is that both the 
power to use our gifts, whether of 
time, money or opportunity, and the 
eapacity for religion itself, may be 
vastly imereased and developed by 
eontinual use, and may be decreased 
and entirely destroyed and extirpated 
by disuse. There is a capacity for re- 
igion and a power to comprehend God 
given to every mortal. We see it m 
ehildren, with whom it continues until 
“the lust of the flesh, the cares of this 
world, and the deeeitfulness of riches” 
and the lust of other things dull this 
spiritual sense. It is as distinctly a 
sense as any of the five senses 
through whieh we obtain our knowl 
edge of natural thimgs. Every man 
and woman is econseious of this, and, 
unfortunately, many of us are also 
eonscious that our spiritual sense is 
not always as elear and keen as it was 
in former years, or im our childhood. 
“But I have this agaimst thee, that 
thew hast left thy first leve. (Revela- 
tion, 2:4.) 

It is a law of nature, immutable as 
God Himself, that the misuse of any 
faeulty or power first weakens and 
then destroys it. This is true of the 
body; it is true of the mind or intet 
leet, and it is true also of the soul, by 
which we apprehend God. The unused 
arm im time becomes. useless, and 
shrinks to a small part of its normal 
size and power. The unused brain 
atrophies, and ceases to form mew 
eells to replace the old. Hence we 
have senile deeay and a shortened life 
because the brain no lomger stimulates 
the body to its accustomed activities. 
Use is the only title by which we hold 


possession of amy faculty or power | 





with which we are first endowed. Our | 
religious faculties, or our capacity to | 


apprehend the unseen, the imstinet to 
perceive the truth, to recognize right 
and wrong, form no exception to this 
universal rule. If we by eonstant use 
develop only the intellectual side of 
our nature, or what is often worse, by 
eonstant attention to husiness leave 
neither time nor emergy to develop 
love of God or man, His image, how 
can we expect anything else than to 
lose our capacity to apprehend the 
Divine? e 


Every town, eity and neighborhood | 


ean furnish examples, and too often in 
abundance, of men in whom the reli- 


gious imstinet or sense seems to have | 
been lost, and who are deaf to all ap | 


peals to their higher nature, and ap- 
parently imeapable of distinguishing 
between mine and thine or between 
right and wrong. They are kind to 
their families, their friends and their 
neighbors. They live, or at least try 
to live, up to the standard of morals 
set by those im their business or their 
neighborhood. They think of what 
their neighbors may say about them, 
but it mever seems to oecur to them 


to ask what God think& about them. | 


As in David’s time, “God is not in all 
his thoughts.” They do not draw their 
motives from anything higher than 
this world, because they have lost 
their capacity for apprehending God, 
and therefore have lost to a great ex- 
tent the capacity for applying the Di- 
vine principles to the every-day hu- 
men life. They don’t take Ged into 
their social life or their business life 
or their political life. 

We see this atrophy of the soul most 
clearly when the main object of life 
has been to pile up a fortune without 
regard to who may be crushed, forget- 
ting that they can not take any of it 
with them when they go out of this 
life. In them the gift of God has been 
gradually taken away because it has 
not been used. For the lesson of the 
parable is not that we must do vio- 
tence to our religious. instinct in order 
to become wholly irreligious. Neither 
the pound nor the talent was stolen. 


It was carefully laid by in a napkin in 


one ease, and in the other buried in 
the earth and returned. It simply was 
not used; that is all. The disuse ef 
the pow2r to apprehend the unseen, 
the Divine, and to leve the s 

good and those who bear His . 
faint though that image be, is all that 





is necessary to take away the capacity 
to apprehend Ged, without whieh the 
hope of salvation is an idle dream. 
How can we see without eyes? How 
can we retain our sight without using 
it? How can we develop the capacity 
for love far higher things without con- 
tinueusly loving them? Hew can 
heaven be heaven to those who have 
lest «he taste for heavenly things? 











Study Music 








Conservatory of Music. 


Opportunities: 

To work under a nation- 
ally known faculty. 

To be part of the life of a 
large university. 

To hear many world’s artists 
in concert, oratorio and opera. 

To have advantageof study 
in the colleges of Liberal Arts, 
Bible, Law or Education. 

To combine Music and 
Education m preparation to 
teach. 

To combine Music and the 
home life with a course in 
Domestic Science or in Draw- 
ing and Painting. 


Drake University 
OFFERS 
LIBERAL ARTS 
BIBLE 
LAW 
EDUCATION 
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WANTED! 
100 FARMERS 


WhoWant SilosCheap 


By cheap I mean rock bottom, a price never 
before made, one that can't be tonched by the 
big factories because I have cut off all agents’ 
commission, all traveling expenses, a!] jobbers’ 
profits. 

Besides that I have a line up that means a big 
saving on freight and with these items of selling 
cost cut off Iam now prepared to talk brass tacks 
to 100 farmers who have investigated the silo 

roposition and know that a good stave silo is 
vest, who know the size they want and are ready 
to buy now and save middlemen’s profits. 


I Have Sold Silos 


For Years 


I made lots of friends because I sold the best 
silo mate. JI had a chance to see thesilo business 
from every angle, finally got the idea that I could 
make good profit and save farmers a good bit of 
money by selling silos for myself, cutting out big 
overhead expense, big selling costs, etc. 

I went to the factory I have been working for, 
made them a proposition on 100 silos to try it out, 


finally got them down to my price, made the deal 
and here I am with the best silo proposition ever 
made with the middleman eliminated and a silo 


that I will personally guarantee and back against 
any silo in the world. 


Here’s My Proposition 


1 haven't the time and my plan of ‘selling 
direct at low prices will not permit me to run 
around the country spending money looking for 
prospects and piling up expenses to add onto the 
cost of the silo. 1 believe there are enough farm- 
ers who know what they want and appreciate 
the saving of dollars, to write me for my propo- 
sition. 


I don't want curiosity seekers. I want to hear 


from those farmers who are sincere. ‘Tell me the 
size you want, whether you can pay cash, when 
you want it, the material you want and I will 
send you my proposition or come to see you pre- 
pared to show you that the silo is right, the price 
the best ever and that it will be money in your 


pocket to place your order with me 


Special Notice 


Tf you have any friends or neighbors who are 
interested, send me their names and addresses 
when you write. I will make all of you a propo- 
sition that will mean a still greater saving 
Address 


P. 0. Box 65-A, Des Moines, lowa 
Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! ff wa 


Buys the New Sutter- 
fly Jr. No.1. Light running- 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
uaranteed 
eaves m ostal bri: - 
"dl -f -factory’’ offer, 
feat Se tn catastaser and eave half ye 


ming, durable. 
a lifetime. Skims % qts. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. ° 
220) Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 









per hour. Made also in four 



















Kalamazoo Center Shear 
ie) Fi l le babe The ONLY center-shear cut 
machine;increases capacity, 
lessens friction, saves power 
cost. Free catalog fully de- 
scribes this special patented 
Of /}feature,also malleable iron(un- 
¥ 7, breakable) knife wheel. 

CF KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Minneapolis—Kansas City—No.Ft.Worth, Tex. 

























YOU CAN PUT A 


BONITA FARM SILO 


ON YOUR FARM FOR 


One-Third the Gost 


Thisis the coming Silo. We have solved the prob- 
lem. No freight. No foundation. Tested four years 
and fully guaranteed. Act promptly. 

BONITA FARM. Raymore, Mo. 








UNS 865 days without one drop of 
I water. Wes! The Gade Air Cooled 
Gasoline Engine runs continuously, pulling 
its rated H. P. without the aid of any artificial 
cooling device. 
“The engine 
that breathes” 










Sizes 1? 


The Gade is entirely different from all other 
engines. Cools cylinder on the inside. No fans, 
belts, hoppers or water tanks necessary. Saves 


3347, on fue Fully guaranteed for five rears. 
Get descriptive folder of this wonderful engine 
at once. GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 


166 Lowa St.. Iowa Falls, lowa 


Miller 4 Point Hay Forks 


Farmers, here’s something 
you need. A time saver. Four 
Point Hay Forks for prairie 
hay. clover, short or 
dry hay, straw or long 
hay. Today ask for circular. 
Sold direct from factory to 
farmer. Cost is small. Fork 
guaranteed. 

A. J. MILLER FORK Co., 
Dept. No. 15, Albion, Illinois. 
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tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 











| on bad results. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management wil! be cheerfully answered. 


























Rumors Against Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been informed that silage 
creates tuberculosis among cattle, and 
that the milk from cows fed on silage, 
when fed to hogs, will transmit the 
disease to the hogs. I have also heard 
that silos for milk cows have been 
condemned in certain portions of the 
country, and almost entirely eliminat- 
ed in Wisconsin. I would like to know 
what your theory is in regard to this. 
Please give me full particulars as to 
the truth of this statement.” 

It is a mystery as to where such 
foolish rumors get started. It seems 
that no good thing comes up but that 
someone is ready to give it a black 
eye. We have heard it said that sil- 
age not only causes tuberculosis and 
injures the quality of the milk, but 
that it causes the teeth of cattle to 
drop out and brings on premature old 
age. 

Of course it is foolish to claim that 
tuberculosis is created by anything 
except by the tuberculosis germs. It 
might be that if silage injured the 


| health of dairy cattle that the tuber- 


culosis germs would find it easier to 
get a foothold. Those who have used 
silage longest, however, seem to think 
that silage distinctly benefits the 
health. 
among dairy cattle whether they are 
fed silage or not. This is because 
dairy cattle are kept closely confined 
while hard at work, and the 
vorable conditions are given 
spread of tuberculosis. 

A number of years ago, when silage 
was still a new feed, some dairymen 
made the mistake of feeding it before 
milking, and of leaving the silage not 
cleaned up in 
milking to the next. 


for the 


age in the barns tainted the milk, and 
a prejudice arose against dairymen 
feeding silage. Since that time a 
number of experiments have been 
made of milk from cows fed silage in 
the proper way as compared with milk 
from cows fed no silage. The indica- 
tions are that silage milk is just the 
same in every way as ordinary milk, 
and that it is impossible to distinguish 
between the two kinds of milk. 
few cases local ordinances have been 
passec against milk from silage fed 
cows because of this prejudice. 

At present silage is almost univer- 
Sally recognized as a splendid feed, 
with no drawbacks when properly fed. 
No feed in itself is all-sufficient. Any 
feed improperly fed is likely to bring 
When a good quality 
with 
the right kinds of other feed, it is one 
of the most splendid cattle feeds with 
which we are acquainted. There is 
no foundation whatever for statements 
that it causes tuberculosis, damages 
the milk, causes the teeth to drop out, 
or brings on premature old age. 





Cost of a Ton sf Silage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I take the liberty of commenting on 
your prices on silage, quoted in your 
article on page 6 of your issue of 
March 20th. 


estimated value of $3.60 to $4 per ton 
of silage does not look right. As I fig- 
ure it, a 60-bushel crop will produce 
tons per acre. In other words, 
there will be six bushels of corn per 
ton. If 90 cents a ton is allowed for 
filling, and if the food value in the 
stalks is reckoned at 40 per cent of 


| the food value in the grain, the total 


cost of a ton of silage would be $5.94. 
These figures do not take into consid- 
eration depreciation. 

“I have three silos, with a capacity 
of 375 tons. They were filled from a 
field of thirty acres, twenty-seven 
acres being used. The production was 
a trifle less than fourteen tons per 
acre. The remainng three acres 
weighed out exactly 102 bushels and 
20 pounds per acre. On this silage, I 
reckoned the cost as follows: Seven 
bushels and thirty pounds per ton, at 
60 cents, $3.55; cost of filling, less 
husking, $1; stalks, at 40 per cent of 
the food value of the grain, $1.82; mis- 





Tuberculosis is quite common | 


most fa- | 


the troughs from one | 
The natural con- | 
sequence was that the odor of the sil- | 


In a} 





With corn at 60 cents a | 
bushel, and with a 60-bushel yield, an | 





cellaneous items, such as depreciation 
and waste, 13 cents; total, $7.50. I 
have been selling silage at this rate, 
and have been told by some that my 
price, if anything, was too cheap. 
Seven dollars and fifty cents a ton 
makes a good price per acre, but it 
is actual food value we want.” 

The article in our issue of March 
20th gave $3.50 to $4 per ton as a min- 
imum rather than a maximum price. 
We do not feel that our correspond- 
ent’s figures represent average con- 
ditions. Ordinary corn we would not 
expect to run much if any more than 
five bushels per ton of silage. If mar- 
ket corn is 60 cents a bushel, and 4 
cents is charged for husking, the value 
of the corn per ton would be $2.80. The 
stalks may contain 40 per cent of the 
food value of the grain when put in 
the silo, but when left in the field, 
they have a value of only $1.50 per 
acre, or about 15 cents per ton of sil- 
age. We have a figure of $3.85 as 
compared with the $5.94 for our cor- 
respondent. Our estimate is not 
meant to represent the value of silage, 
but the cost of producing it. With de- 
preciation on the silo and interest on 
the investment thrown in, the cost 
per ton might come to a little over 
$4 when corn is selling at 60 cents 
per bushel. 

Corn which runs 60 or more bush- 
els per acre generally contains a much 
larger proportion of food value int the 
form of grain than corn which runs 
30 or 40 bushels per acre. There are 
some cases of 45-bushel corn making 
ten tons of silage to the acre, with 4.5 
bushels of corn per ton. There are 
other cases of 60-bushel corn making 
ten tons of silage per acre, or 6 bush- 
els of ccrn per ton. The number of 
bushels of corn in a ton of silage is 


| evidently a determining factor in the 


value of silage. This factor varies 
with the variety of corn, the soil, the 
thickness of planting, and the season. 
The only exact method of determina- 
tion is to leave a part of the field to 
be husked by itself. 





Cream Grading in Kansas 


A new cream grading law went into 
effect June 15th throughout the state 


| of Kansas. No difference will be made 


in the price of cream the first month, 
but during the second month there 
will be a 8-cent difference between 





ore, 
first and second gradé cream. No 
third grade cream will be accept, 
First grade cream must be free from 
undesirable odors, and sweet or only 
slightly sour. Second grade cream is 
cream that is too sour to grade 
first, and it may have undesirable 
odors to a slight degree. Third gradg 
is that which is rancid, old or uncleap, 
The object of the new ruling on the 
part of the dairy commissioner is to 
improve the quality of Kansas butter 
and to weed out the producers who do 
not take the proper care of their 
cream. Under the former system there 
was no difference in price betwee 
good ard poor cream. 





National Dairy Show 


Prospects 


The National Dairy Show, to be 
held this year from October 22d to 
31st, promises to be bigger and better 
than ever. All the conventions of last 
year will be held there again this 
year. One prominent feature will beg 
“market conference.” Experts along 
this line from the United States De 
partment of Agriculture will take a 
leading part in the program, and the 
dairy produce marketing problems wil] 
be given a leading place in the discus. 
sions. The exhibits will include al] 
dairy products and machinery used in 
handling them. Days have been set 
apart for programs of special interest 
to cattle clubs, milk producers, milk 
dealers, creamery operators, and ice 
cream makers. There will be a big 
butter, cream, milk and cheese com- 
petitive exhibit. The show will be held 
at Chicago. 


Food Cost of Milk in 
England 


Record was kept of the food cost of 
730 cows in south England. The aver- 
age for the year was a little over two 
gallons per cow daily. The average 
daily food cost was 18 cents—29 cents 
for the average winter day, 23 cents 
for the average fall day, and 11 cents 
for the average summer day. The cost 
of food to produce a gallon of milk 
averaged about 9 cents for the year, 
14 cents for the winter, 11 cents for 
the fall, and 5 cents for the summer. 
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and labor. 


12 **Who makes it?’’—that is far more 
important than any description. Thou- 














has a 40-year reputation for making farm machines right. Applotop Silo fillers are 
guaranteed to do more and better work 
|; with less power than any other silo filler 


operating under equal conditions. Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; 

impossible to pull out of line. Special high-grade tool-steel knives correctly spiraled to 
tz Rho give clean, shearing cut. Cuts ten lengths from %.to 2% inches. 
Tremendous capacity; throat on larger sizes takes whole bund- 
¢ les. One lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt 
driven blower; speed adjustable to minimum use of power for 
any height silo. Positive, self-feed frictionless table; saves power 
Lowdown, cut-under frame makes machine easy to 
handle. Safety device positively prevents breakage. Four sizes. 


Free: Book on Silo Building 


Describes all types of silos; how they are built, and the advantages 


of each kind. 


Catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers, Corn Huskers, Gasoline Engines, Manure 
Spreaders, Corn Shellers, etc., also free. Appleton Mfg. Co., 432Fargo St., Batavia, Ill., Est. 1872 





Light Runnin 


. Silberzain Simply Cart Be Clogged. 


The simple, scientific, carefully worked out construction of the ‘Light Run- 
ning Silberzahn” makes it absolutely impossible to clog throat or blower, no matter how \ 
—* \ 


fast the corn is thrown in. 


“The King of Ensilage Cutters” 


because of its simplicity, strength, % 
power, durability, safety—its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. Has best 


The Silberzahn is rightly called , 


knife adjustment. Speed of blower can be regula‘ed to suit 
height of silo. It is guaranteed to do more and better work 


with less power than any other cutter on 
the market. Write for catalog and proof. = 


GEHL BROS. MFG. GO. 1175S. Water St. West Bend 


Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


You can operate this machine with a 4 h. p. gasoline engine. 


Wis, 





It's the 


lightest running blower type of ensilage cutter made —The throwing, 
blowing, lifting force carries the ensilage in a steady full stream rapidly 


up into the highest silo without waste of power. 
perfectly and keeps sweet and succulent. The 
PAPEOC ENSILAGE CUTTER 


The ensilage packs 


is easy to set up and take down. Simple in construction, not easy to 
h 


out of order. 
ings are always in line, run smoothly and will not heat. 


get 
The entire frame is one solid piece of semi-stee). The bear- 
The feeding 


mechanism is geared to the main shaft—always gives you the desired 


length of cut. 


The Papec Ensilage Cutter is not chain driven, but has 


heavy gears which transmit @// the power. It cuts ensilage perfectly and 


swiftly—as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 
Wri 


rite for Ilastrated Catalog. Send today for this book. It chose how 


with less 


The ‘Wonderful Papec’’ cuts ensila 
26 points 


convenient distribu 
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Preparing for the Fair 
Last year we entered exhibits im the 
poultry department and also in the 
floral department ef the lowa State 
Fair. Naturally, we watebed the jude- 
_ and later talked with the floral 
judge about the placing of the awards. 
Just why some of the ribbons were 
placed as they were, we wished toe 
know, and the judge very kindly told 


us. 

In one of our exhibits, we had, he 
said, the choicest flowers: shewn, but 
we admitted to the collection some 
Francis King gladioli past their first 
freshness because the pale bloom of 
the blossoms several days after gath- 
ering gave a shade which we thought 


we needed. The judge pulled these 
blossoms out and threw them away, 
saying: “I had to cut the exhibit om 
account of these ftowers that had gone 
of color. You weuld better show few- 
er varieties, amd have them. all perfect- 
ly fresm and holding up well.” 

An exhibit of asters was givem a 
lewer place than was generally expect- 
ed. The judge explained that the fol 
iage of the blossoms was dry and 
blighted at the tips, andi this had cost 
the owner the prize, although the blos- 
soms were admittedly fime. 

“It is better to strip the dead and 

blighted foliage and substitue green 
than to put on exhibit that which has 
lost its beauty,” he said. 

Had our exhibits won every first 
place, we would not have learned any- 
thing abeut them Being justly given 
a lower place, we learned a goed deal. 
When we went to the poultry depart- 
ment from floral hall, we looked crit- 
ieally at the poultry exhibits from the 
standpoint of beauty. Some of the 
prize winners were perfectly moulted, 
bright eyed and alert; others in elass- 
es that were net well filled were in 
the ugly stage of moulting. Some had 
@ mixture of fresh new feathers and 
dingy old feathers. A large per cent 
ef the entries, were ef birds that were 
really not fit to. show. 

In the floral department, faded ex- 
hibits are thrown out; in the poultry 
department this cam not be done; but 
poultry breeders should be specially 
interested in having the peultry show 
attractive, and as their part should 


best 
management has provided the best of 
uniform eeoping,, and we should do the 
rest. 

if you have six te eight weeks to go 


the others, give a shingled appearance 
to the bird. This moth-eaten effect 
is caused by damage to the pin feath- 
er, usually by a mite. If all such feath- 
ers were pulled, the bird might be at 
most bare, but the larger, more notice- 
able ones, cam be pulled 

The time required to make the new 
wing, tail and hackle feathers. cam not 
be definitely fixed. It depends om the 
breed to some extent, on the indiivia- 
ual, amd om the seasom. A good plan 
is to make motes. of when these feath- 
ers are plucked, and when they have 
reached, stamdard length. 

if some ef the birds are im good 
feather, they should be held baex. 
Light and a cool place is the 
best way t@ retard the moult. It 
Only justice te our birds and to on 
Selves to put them inte a show im ar 
tractive plumage, and not ragged. 





3 CENTS, PAYS: TO JANUARY 1. 

Trial subscription to Wallaces” Farmer 
for the balance ef 1944 is mow only 35 
Cents (stamps or coin). Send today and | 
tell your friends. 





Poultry Market On Jewish 
Holidays 


An lowa correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me something about tho 


poultry market conditions on Jewish | 
Is tire market any better, | 


holidays. 
worse, or no different, and do thé hok 
idays come on the same days every 
year?” 

Jewish holidays have considerable 
effect upon the poultry market, espe- 
cialiy in large cities. On the eight 
principal Jewish holidays, there is a 
big demand for poultry, and those 
who have their birds ready to market 
at this time usually can depend upon 
getting a little better prices than on 
the ordinary market. 

The eight chief days of celebration 
are: Purim, Passover, Last Passover, 
Feast of Weeks, New Year's, Day of 
Atonement, Feast of Tabernacles, and 
Feast of Law. Of these, the most im- 
portant is the Jewish New Year’s, that 


‘comes this year on September 21st. 


The next day is the Feast of the Tab- 
ernacles,, which comes on Oetober 5th, 
when fowl, dueks and fat geese are 
in great demand. The Day of Atone- 
ment and the Feast of the Law come 
in quick succession, on October 12th 
and [3th 

The spring feast days come in 
March, April and May, the first being 
Purim, when hen turkeys sell best. All 
poultry must be fat. For the Pass 
overs, turkeys, heavy fowls, and fat 
ducks and geese are in demand. The 
Feast of Weeks is the last of the sea- 
son. 

In order to strike the market at iitts 
best, ome should plam to get the poul- 
try there or arranged for a few days 
previous to the holidays, which do 
not come on the same day of the 
month from year to year. The poultry 
market is influeneed quite largely by 
local conditions and there is often con- 
siderable variation im priee from week 
to week im the same market, depend- 
ing upon supply and. demand. 


Goose Sense 


& small boy started into a strange 
barnyard. In the weeds by the side 
ef the fenee an old goose had her nest. 
Before the boy reaehed the barn, the 
gander reached him. It took some time 
to brimg him to the point where he 
could admire the vigilance of that gan- 
der. Later on he saw a goose with 
her goslings; ome of the _ goslings 
tripped and fell on its back; the goose 
promptly turned it over. 

“What would have happened if the 
gosling had stayed on its back?” he 
asked, and was told that it would have 
died. A gosling does not seem able to 
regain its feet once it is on its baek. 

The goslings will follow other poul- 
try and stray long distamces, hence 
the need of a gosling-proof femee. Yet 
they will mot thrive as well om cut 
greem food as on the range. Some 
breeders tether the goose while she is 
rearing her young. She will not take 
kindly to imterference; if you expect 
to set her, do not move her nest. 

Given plenty of fresh drinking wa- 
ter, shade from the sun, and dry sleep- 
ing quarters, goslings will thrive after 
the first few weeks on very little food 
and make rapid growth. 


A subseriber writes: 

“Can you telh me what is the matter 
with my little chicks? They seem to 
be perfectly healthy in every way till 
they are about three weeks old; then 
they become blind and the eyes seem 
to swell shiut. When I open their eyes 
they eat right away.” 

Qur correspondent does mot say how 
she is raising her chicks. Broeder 
chicks will often become blind or have 
the eyelids swelled shut im the morn- 
ing for lack of sufficient ventilation in 
the hover. As eliicks grow. they re- 
quive more and more fresh air; if this 
is denied them, they are poisoned at 
night by the stale air, and so weak- 
ened in vitality that they are subject 
to amy disease; reoup of the exes is: net 
uncommon. 








To cure, give fresh air in abundanes 





and add enough of the solutiom to cot 
er the water pink. Dip each chick's 
head in this, holdimg the eyes under 
for about twenty seconds. Keep only 
water colored with the permanganate 
for them to drink. 


Danger im Dirty Water 

A Washington state physician has 
traced an epidemic of typhoid fever 
to eggs from fowls that were scaver- 
gers. Not every mudirole is a typheid 
pool, but the fact that typhoid germs 
have been found im suelt pools, and in 
the manure heaps over which fowls 
are allowed to scrateh, is sufficient 
warning to keep the chickens out of 
then. If it were not for the fact thar 
the watering vessels are often dry, and 
thus baked by the hot sur until fairfy 
safe, ehickens on ,.many farms would 
daily drink water laden with the dis- 
eases whieh eome from filth that has 
gathered im weeks of neglect of the 
drinking vessels. 

We believe that if chickens were 
housed im buildings as well ventilated 
as we would require for ourselves; if 
they were given food and drink as 
cleanly as we demand for ourselves, 
there would be but little sickness in 
the poultry yard. 


Limberneck 

An “anxious reader” writes: 

“Our chickens are dying. with a dis- 
ease we thimk is limberneck. They 
are only sick a few hours. We are 
losing yeumg and eld. They seem to 
have a slimy substance in the mouth, 
the feathers become lcese, and the 
hea@ and neck become helpless.” 

Limberneck is a symptom that ac- 
companies colic, aewte indigestion, in- 
testinal parasiites, or ptomaine peison- 
ing. To treat it suecessfully, one 
should knew the cause. It is often 
caused by fowls feeding upon carrion 
infested with maggots. All dead ant- 
mals, including rats, mice, etc., should 
be burned. Do not allow the heads ot 
chickens to lie around. Give sick birds 
three doses of a teaspoonful each of 
equal parts of turpentine and olive off 
or lard, on three successive days. The 
fourth day give a teaspoonfut of ep- 
som salts. 











Coffee Tree 


A southern Towa correspondent 
sends us some pods about three inch- 
es long, a little like locust peds, but 
shorter and fatter, and writes: 

“These peds came from a tree that 
I would like to have identified. This 





tree has 2 rather upright ferm of 
growth, being somewhat similar to 
the hackaberry, exeept that the bark 
is smoother and lighter colored. This 
tree now is about ten inches in diam- 


| eter at the base, and probably thirty 
| feet high. The limbs seem to have 


an extra large, brown colored pith. Is 
the wood of this tree of any value ex- 
cept as fuel? Why are there no seeds 
in these pods? They grew im elusters 
on the twigs of this tree.” 

The coffee tree, or the Kentucky 
coffee bean, as it is sametimes called, 
is one of our valuable native trees. It 
grows akmast everywhere over the 
eastern hali of the United States and 
Canada, but nowhere is common. Be- 
eause of its rarity, not mueh is known 
about coffee: tree wook it seems, 
however, to make a very durable post, 
and because it is moderately hard and 
takes a good polish, it might be used 
with good results in cabinet work. 

From 2 commercial standpoint, the 
greatest ahbjection to the coffee tree 
is the faet that it demands lets of 
light amd ie rather a slow grower. 

Ordinarily the coffee tree pod con- 
tains seed. Perhaps the summer last 
year was too dry for the seeds to 
form. 








“daier's” i Fly Frap 
The trap that will catch 

than one gallor of 
. Itt hi taches 








Lice, Mites and 


Jahnke’s Vermim Tray Roosts catcl» them al!. 
Guaranteed tm rid your ~ t-- ef these peatm (No 
iusto dpe.) Thirty days’ free trial im your ewn 

hen house, ae nderalentiontaian 
Pr. ¢. JABNKE & €H.. Muscatine, Ia. 


P@t LIEY. 


S. ¢. BROW nee i5. wah: 30, 
$L.50- SH, O08: 100, 
2.00 S® #. GABBER, Buscell, tows. 
€. RE@BE ISLAND BEDS—Tompkins 
wH, atraiu, Write for descriptive circular. 
RP. &. THIAL, Renwiek, Humboidt County, lowa. 


Seateh Callies | 


and 
of all 


Shetiand 

azZes. ages egiors, Write 
your wants, Ali of same || 

grad quality on ennai. 

R & THOMPGON & S0% 


COLE Pups Well marked and from trained 


workers at $4.00 to #8.0@each. 
6. G BEALY, K.t, Muscatine, Iowa 
































How to Raise Ghicks 
By De. Prince B. Woods 
A downto date manual on raising poultry. 
Absolutely the best book of ita kind, Written 
be @ mam whe knows and knews how to teach 
ethers, 12% pages, 35 iiimstrations, Bound in 
eloth.. Price, 75a: 


Gpeae Air Poultry Houses 
By Ur. Prinee TT. Weeds. 

The best house book ever published. 88 pages 
and 46 tilustrations bound in clot A real book, 
not & pamghletor catalogue; just what you are 
looking for; Price, 75c. 





Practical Poultry Books 


| houses, incubators, breeders, diseases-—in fact. 


| fattening coops and many others. 


Am. Standard of Perfection | 


Latest edition published by the American | 


Ponitry AsseciatiOn. 


tire United States and Canada on the required | 


characteristics of all breeds and varieties of 
poultry,, All requirements as toshape, coler and 
markings of the standard breeds are clearly de - 
scribed andilllustrated. Price, cioth bound, $2.00. 


The Heme That Was 
Hens 


Built by 
By °‘Unete Cal” Stoddaré 
4n unusmal book based on aetual facts and 


told In a manner which appeals to all readers. 
It is a book which appeals to everyone, whether 
or not they raise poultry. Besides being a good 
story, it also contains complete feeding formulas 
and a chapter om diseases, Price 50c. 


Diseases of Poultry 

By br. BD. E. Salmon, BD. V. M. 
Chie? U. & Bur. of Animat Industry. Every 

poultrymam should: Dave this book im bis: Iibrary 

a his chickens are sickly or in perfect 








Yow can’t tell a¢ what moment you may 


need this book. It wiiisave you many doilars.if | 


you: know just what to do when disease strikes 
your flock. - Contains 250° pages, 72 fifustrations. 


Price, 50c. 
399 tons and Answers 
» By Prack Meck. FP. J. 


Just tke its name: Covers the peuitry in- 
dustry thoroughiy — breediug. feeding, eggs, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


It is the only authority in | 


| etc. Contains 128 pagea, 


| Origin and Mistery of AN 
yt ager 7s , 


| painted from life. Tells where 


| for, ect. 


Practical Poultry Poiaters 


| Vear Book 


eac 
| bomnd, 1.00 
Address all orders to 


nothing iw omitted. No matter what poultry 
problem confronts you. this benk gives the 
anewer. iti pages. Paper, Ste. Cloth, 75c. 


How to Build Poultry Houses 

Contains: plans of different lrouses,. roosts, 
dropping boards, breed coops, breeding houses, 
Indispensable 
for beginners, Price, 50c. 


Why Peultry Pays and How 
to Make it Pay 


A. book for the beginner. Contains sound 
aivice aboutstarting in. Tells how to iine breed, 
how to care for fowis during the molting period, 
how to feed fowls. for best results, etc. Price, Wa. 


Successful Poultry Culture 
Tells how to save three-fourths your feed 
bill. Treats on all subjects pertaining to pon)try 
business, feeding, dactariug, housing, incubating, 
30 ftlustrations. 


Price. 3e. 


Including, colored illustrations of 199 birds 
the different 
breeds originated, bow to mate in order to get 
the best resulte, what to avoid and what to breed 
Price, $1.00. 


A small book: de d for pocket use. C€on- 
tains. valuable recipes.for liquid lice killer, lice 
powder, Johnry-eake for young chicks, the 
Donglas mixture; ete. Also cures for the most 
common. pouliry diseases. Price Lic. 


American Poultry Journal 


#& poultry almanac giving aif information of 
interest to poultrymen, Complete shew dates 
and. list of prize winner: also many other valn- 
able features; Contains approximately 400 pages 

Price. paper bound, Se; cloth 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department ie for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it wcs made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel! us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Weeds 


I am writing this 
many farm boys are sadly ignorant 
about weeds. They only know the 


most common ones, such as burdock, 
cocklebur, morning-glory, fox-tail, etc. 
Some of them can tell Canada thistle 
when they see it, but most of them 
confuse it with the common bull this- 
tle. Some of them know quack grass, 
but most of them get quack grass 
mixed up with other common grasses 
which are really not dangerous at all. 

Weeds are one of the farmer’s great 
enemies. It is worth our while to 
study them carefully in order to learn 
how to get the best of them. If 




















story because 


time. 


A weed is a plant that we want to 


kill. The problem is how to kill It 
in the quickest and easiest way pos- 
sible. Some weeds are easy to kill if 
you put the land in corn and give it 














Sgirrel Tail—A Bad Annual Weed in 


Pastures and Meadows" 








clean cultivation. Others thrive best 
when the land is put in corn, but do 
not do well when it is put down to 
pasture. Some weeds are bad only 
when the land is in small grain year 
after year. Some are bad only on 
land that is poor in lime. Others are 
bad only in shady places, while still 
others give trouble only on low land 
which needs tiling. The thing for us 
to do is to find out the habits of the 
different kinds of weeds, so that we 
can kill them with the least trouble. 

The commonest weed on most farms 
is fox-tail. It is that grass whicn 
comes up everywhere. It is common 
in the corn field and on small grain 
stubble. If there are bare spots in 
the pastures, it may even creep in 
there. No one ever things of it as a 
bad weed because it is so common. 
And really it isn’t such a very bad 
weed, for it dies in the fall, and 
spreads only by seed. But it produces 
so much seed that every acre is filled 
with millions of seeds ready to germi- 
nate when they get the slightest op- 
portunity. It is practically impossible 
to get rid of fox-tail, and the way we 
are farming now in the corn belt, it is 
scarcely worth while to make the ef- 
fort. 

Another common weed, which some 





we | 
fight them blindly, we may waste our | 








people call fox-tail, but which is more 
correctly called squirrel-tail, is like 
fox-tail in living only one year and in 
spreading only by seed. The flowering 
head of squirrel-tail looks much like a 
squirrel’s tail, and before it is ripe, 1s 
soft. A field of squirrel-tail waving In 
the breeze on a sunshiny. day shim- 
mers in a very pretty way. When 
squirrel-tail gets ripe, the heads break 
up into small pieces which are very 
annoying. These pieces have barbea 
awns on them which, when they get 
into the mouths of stock, cause sert- 
ous sores. Hay containing ripe squir- 
rel-tail is bad feed, especially for 
horses. Squirrel-tail is as hard to get 
rid of as fox-tail. On cultivated lana 
we don’t need to worry about it, for 
there it is no worse if as bad as fox- 
tail. It is in pastures and meadows 
that squirrel-tail causes the most dam- 
age. The first thing to do to get the 





\Y 
Canada Thistle. 


best of squirrel-tail in pastures ana 
meadows is to put so much good grass 
seed in the ground that there will be 
no bare places where squirrel-tail may 
creep in. If squirrel-tail does get into 
the pasture, it should be cut before it 
goes to seed. It must be remembered 
that squirrel-tail lives only a year, and 
that if itis never allowed to go to seel 
it will in time be killed out entirely. 
How we hate the wild morning-glory 
—or bind-weed—in the corn or potato 
field. No one has yet discovered a 


RC own adel 
Horse-Nettle. 


sure and easy way of getting rid of 
this pest. An Illinois man wrote to 
Wallaces’ Farmer that he had foune 
a very easy way. It was simply to 
seed the land down to clover and tim- 
othy and pasture for a couple of years 
with sheep. An Iowa man wrote us 
that he could get the best of morning- 
glories by turning in the hogs when 
he was plowing land infested with the 
roots of the pest. Some men think 
that if you hoe morning-glories on a 
hot, sunshiny day, after a heavy rain, 
it is easy to kill them. It is my ob- 
servation that farm boys do not like 
this method at all. I do not know of 





a sweatier job than hoeing morning- 
glories in a corn field on a “muggy” 
day during the latter part of July. 
Most of our readers think that hoeing 
in late July is more likely to get the 
best of morning-glories than hoeing at 
any other season of the year. Morning- 
glories are much worse than fox-tall. 
The roots live over from year to year, 
while fox-tail dies in the fall. One 
morning-glory plant, by means of its 
roots, will spread through the grouna 
and make a hundred or a thousand, 
while one fox-tail plant is always one 
plant and never more. Morning-glories 
also spread by seed. They s@em to 
have all the bad points of fox-tail with 
a lot more added. . 

Before telling you about other kinds 
of weeds, I want you to understana 
something of how weeds live. In the 
first place, they must have sunshine. 
Our worst weeds, those which live 
over from year to year, store up the 
power of the sunshine in their roots, 
and when they are cut off take some 
of the energy in the roots to put forth 
new growth. The dandelion is espe- 
cially good at storing up the power or 
the sunshine in its roots by means of 
its leaves. I have cut off dandelions 
two or three times before they have 
used up all of the energy stored up 
in the roots. If you keep cutting off 
weeds at the surface of the groun@ 
week after week, you will in time get 
the best of them, because sooner or 
later they use up the supply of plant 
food which they have stored up 
in their roots, and once this is done 





Quack Grass. 


they are dead. Any weed may be 
killed by keeping its leaves everlast- 
ingly cut off week after week. But if 
you let them go for two or three weeks 
they get a new lease on life, and all 
the good work you have done before 1s 
lost. 

The worst weed:in northern Iowa, 
northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas, is quack grass. 
If any of you boys think you have 
quack grass on your farm, but are nor 
sure, send in a sample to Wallaces’ 
Farmer or to the state botanist. Quack 
grass is a weed like the morning-glory, 
in that it lives over from year to year 
and spreads both by strong under- 
ground root-stocks and by seed. It is 
such a strong grower that in some 
parts of Minnesota it has caused land 
values to fall off by $15 to $20 per 
acre. If you have just a little patch 
of quack grass on your place, it will 
probably be best for you to handle it 


by going over it once a week with a hoe | 
and cutting it off just below the sur- | 


face of the ground. Of course, this is 
too much trouble with a big patch. 
Probably the best way to get the best 
of a big patch is to put the land down 
to pasture for three or four years. 
When land is in pasture, quack grass 
does not grow nearly so strong as 
when it is in cultivation. After three 
or four years of pasture, it will not 
grow any stronger than blue grass. 





a, 
The thing to do then is to plow it in 
the middle of the summer, just as the 
quack grass is coming into flower 
Plow shallow with a plow that turns 
the sod completely over. Then dis, 
and keep it up once a week until froge, 
If a good job is done, the quack gTasg 
will be entirely killed. The groung 
may be put in corn the next year, byt 
a close watch should be kept for any 
stray sprigs of quack grass. 

Canada thistle looks much like the 
ordinary thistle, but the leaves arg 
generally a little smaller, much more 
curled up, and. much more prickly. The 
flowers are blue, but much smaller 
than the ordinary thistle. This pege 
is almost as bad as quack grass, ane 
like it, spreads rapidly by strong un. 
derground root-stocks. In small patch. 
es the thing to do is to attack it witp 
a hoe, cutting it off at the surface of 
the ground every week regularly. The 
United States Department of Agricur. 
ture thinks that a good way to get rig 
of it in large patches is to put the 
land down to corn and give very clean 
cultivation with a surface cultivatop 
or a shovel cultivator equipped with 
nine-inch sweeps. The clean cultiva. 
tion is followed by hand hoeing once 
a week until frost. 

Horse nettle is another weed which 
ranks with quack grass and Canada 
thistle. It. is handled in much the 
same way, the idea being not to let it 
show its leaves above the ground for 
more than a week at a time. 

The common annual weeds, like coe- 
klebur, fox-tail, red root, lamb’s-quar- 
ter, and velvet weed, are easily killeq 
simply by cutting them off at the sur- 
face of the ground. The bad thing 
about these weeds is that the ground 
is so full of their seed that new weeds 
are constantly coming on. They ger 
in around the hills of corn so we can’t 
get at them with the cultivator, ang 
they hide in the fence corners to stock 
up the ground with new seed. The only 
thing to do with these weeds is to give 
clean cultivation. They are easily 
enough killed when we get at them. If 
we could keep them from going to 
seed for ten or fifteen years, we might 
get the best of them. They spread 
only by seed, and the roots do not live 
over from year to year. 

There are some pictures of weeds 
along with this article, but it is rather 
hard to identify weeds by pictures. 
You boys of course want to learn how 
to know the different ones of our com- 
mon weeds. If your father can’t help 
you, or if your neighbors can’t, sen@ 
samples to Wallaces’ Farmer or to the 
state botanist. We will be glad to 
help you all we can. We do not know 
all weeds, but we know all of the 


common ones. 
\ 
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Absolutely reliable advice 
about electric lighting plants 
for farms is contained in our 
new booklet. It tells all about 
the new, simple and inexpensive 


“ HyrapeExide”’ 
Electric Plant Unit 


that is bringing to agricultural districts 

the best lighting in the world, without 

trouble or heavy expense. The book 
will explain everything you want 
to know. It’s free—your copy is ready, 
send for it today. Write the office nearest 


you. 
THE ELECTRIC 
STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Denver, 
Detroit, Rochestet, 
San Francisco, Toronto, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, 

Los Angeles, Chicago 
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DO YOU NEED FARM HELP 


We have many able-bodied young men, both witB 
and without farm experience, who wish to wor# on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, writ@ 
for order blamk. Ours is a philanthropic organiza 
tion, making no charge to employer or employe® 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, tlk 
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D'-HESS DIP 


And Disinfectant 


is a preparation entirely harm- 
less to man and beast. 
Its sole office is to kill disease’ 
erms, correct impure conditions 
and destroy noxious insect life. 
It does these things whenever 
and wherever it is used accord- 
ing to directions. It meets the 
ricid requirement of the United States 
Government as an official dip for 
sheep scab. Its use on farm stock 
insures animal health and thus 
increases live-stock values. It 
is an unfailing purifier for 
foul sinks, drains, sewers and 
outbuildings. There is no 
certainty of profit in stock 
. farming without its use, 





























BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Miik Leg, 
Gout. Concentrated——only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 

W. F, YOUNG, P, D. Fi, 83 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* ‘ere’ 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
Shying horses all suffer 
from diseased eyes. 

_ “Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal bas been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 

led. use Visio’ under our money back guarantee. 


per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
WiSiO REMEDY ASS'N., 2458 Columet Avenue, Chi i 


MINERAL 
rot HE AVE 
. Jers REMEDY 


IES HEAVES 


$3 pac kage CURES any case or money refunded; $1 
Dackace CURES ordinary cases. Mimeral Heave 
Remedy Co.. 400 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Grand Rapids 
Veterinary College 


Offers @ Three Years Course in Veterinary Science. 
Comy sing with all the requirements of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. In- 
corporated under state law. Governed by Board of 
trustees. Write for free catalogue. 162 Louis S8t., 
































Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Shows where big money-savin made 
towing homes, Eonotown oa eee 
drawn by expert architects. Ba i 

Supplies of lumber, of materials and accessories 


i 
| 





Deeded at the prices. 
list. Pivrite fer Book c. <1" 


Montgomery Ward & Co. few York Chicago Kansas City 








Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


(Continued from third page.) 





by men and women and children in 
the homes and doing the work and the 
tasks of the farm and the shop, and, 
indeed, of every other industry. 

Schools can wisely give credit for 
work done at home—the useful tasks 
of farm and household. It is possible 
for superintendents and teachers to 
recognize club work by giving school 
credit to all pupils who enter clubs, 
follow instructions, keep complete rec- 
ords of work done. and present final 
reports showing all items of cost and 
income. Every alert teacher. will 
quickly recognize the educational 
value of the reading and thinking that 
will be necessary to prepare a report 
of a club project requiring a whole 
season for its completion. The boy 
who raises an acre of corn or man- 
ages a small market garden, doing all 
of the work, selling all products, and 
keeping a complete record, will learn 
more agriculture than is usually 
learned by the boy who devotes a year 
to the study of an elementary text- 
book in the average school. When 
the school recognizes the value of this 
kind of study, by offering school cred- 
it, there will be a new feeling in the 
country that the school has a real mis- 
sion to farm life as well as to “educa- 
tion.” i 

The school garden has its place in 
education; but the home garden can 
be made to have a much more impor- 
tant place in the activities of the com- 
mon school, and at the same time can 
be made of increasing value as a con- 
tributor to the food supply of the home 
and to the family income. 

The best reward for intelligence and 
industry in club work is the reward of 
net profits actually earned by the club 
members. With real profits as a result 
of the work, every club member be- 
comes a prize winner; and the best of 
it is that he earns his own prize mon- 
ey and definitely establishes his rank 
by his own intelligent planning and 
his own diligence in using his oppor- 
tunities. Ordinarily, the age limits 
should be ten and eighteen years; and 
the club members should be divided 
into two classes—one to include those 
from ten to fifteen years old; the oth- 
er those fifteen and over. Prizes 
should be awarded within these sepa- 
rate classes, so that ten-year-o!d chil- 
dren will not be in competition with 


_others eighteen years old. 


During the first cropping season we 
had a total enrollment of 60,000 boys 
and girls in the various club projects 
and during the second cropping sea- 
son, 1913, our enrollment was 71,047. 
Enroliment and organization work was 
received from twenty-four of the thir. 
ty-three states in our territory. Of 
these twenty-four states, only six had 
paid leadership in charge of the club 
work. During the past two years, or 
since the organization of the work in 
the north, thirty-two corn club mem- 
bers grew over 140 bushels to the 
acre, 108 grew over 120 bushels, and 
463 grew.over 100 bushels to the acre. 
The lowest net profit made on any of 
these yields was $5.84. The highest 
was $64.80 per acre. 

During the past year an effort was 
made in some of the states to get the 
older club members to operate more 
than the one acre, as required for club 
membership. In Illinois thirteen club 
members managed from two to forty- 
seven acres each. 

Seventy of the Iowa club mem- 
bers managed from one and a 
half to sixty acres of corn, with an 
average of one and a half acres to 
each member. The above reports 
clearly show the influence of the boys’ 
and girls’ club work toward the larger 
farm problems when it has been prop- 
erly organized, supervised, and the 
young people have been given an op- 
portunity to conduct their work on a 
practical business basis. 

In the awarding of prizes for 
achievement in boys’ and girls’ club 
work, it has been the custom for the 
past two years to recognize the cham- 
pion of the state in any one club proj- 
ect and give him an educational trip, 
usually to Washington, D. C. Last 
year fifteen of the northern, central, 
and western states were thus repre- 
sented at Washington at the same 
time as the visit of the champion from 
the fifteen southern states. 

The most important educational 
prize award made in the northern, cen- 
tral and western states during the 
past two years is that of offering free 
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MoREDAND BMIOLOGICAL FARM 





SERUM produced at this farm 
prevents Hog Cholera 


No slaughter-house or stock-yard virus is used for serum produc- 


tion at Moreland Biological Farm. 


Every lot of virus and every lot 


of serum produced here is of known strain and absolute purity, 


cultured in healthy animals and 
regulations for purity and potency. 


tested under U. S. Government 
Every lot of this serum is ex- 


amined microscopically and bacteriologically and it is known to be 
certain in its protective action and safe to use. 


shee =~ only at the Moreland Dopeeng Farm 


nited States Vete: 


ense No. 


is the sernm your veterinarian should use to immunize your herd. 
Already swine are dying from cholera in various parts of the country. 


Your farm may be infected next. 
Your safety depends on the serum treatment. 
Order him to vaccinate your hogs with Pitman-Moore 


narian today. 


Every day means added risk. 
Call up your veteri- 


Serum. Look for the trade-mark on every bottle of serum and see that the seals 
are unbroken. ‘This will reduce your risks to the lowest possible point. 
Tells what you should knov about the care and feeding of 


Free Book swine before, during and after the serum treatment. 
Mention name of your veterinarian aud tell us how many 


today for your copy. 
swine you own. 


Write 


PITMAN -MOORE COMPANY 


Harry C. Moore, President 


Pharmaceutical and Biological Chemists 


110 N. Capitol Avenue 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





tuition and free expense to the cham- 
pion of each district or county to at- 
tend the short course at the state col- 
lege of agriculture. During the past 
two years 1,137 club boys and girls 
attended these short courses, out of 
which 984 regular club members were 
sent because of achievement in club 
work for the season, with all expenses 
paid. 


Concrete and Whole Rock 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your subscribers writes: 

“How should I mix concrete when 
‘whole rock’ is used instead of crushed 
rock, and how thick should I make the 
wall for a barn 31x64 feet, built on 
top of the ground?” 

By excluding crushed stone or 
screened gravel as material for this 
wall, the problem resolves itself into 
the matter of laying up a stone wall 
with cement mortar, which requires 
the employment of a competent mason 
for a first-class job. This wall should 
be built from fifteen to eighteen inch- 
es thick, the base being widened to 
two feet, as a precaution against pos- 
sible settling. We would also suggest 
that the wall extend into the ground 
below the frost line, and be begun on 
good, firm subsoil. 

If it is desired to put up wall forms 
and embed the field stone in cement 
mortar, do not make the wall less than 
fifteen inches thick, and mix the mor- 
tar in the proportion of one to two and 
one-half; that is, one sack of Portland 
cement to two and a half cubic feet of 
clean, coarse sand, well graded from 
the finer particles to those just pass- 
ing a quarter-inch screen. Fine -plas- 
tering sand will not do. The field 
stones should not be of greater dimen- 
sion than one-half the thickness of 
the wall. They should be well soaked 
with water before being used, and 
when placed should be no closer to 
the face of the wall and to each other 


than two inches. 
W. M. KINNEY. 
Union Portland Cement Company. 








In building up a butter trade, one 
should study the market. If custom- 
ers like plenty of salt in it, prepare 
it for their tastes and they will be 
willing to pay a premium price for it. 





It is incorrect to refer to thorough- 
bred cows. The word refers to a race 
of horses. Other animals eligible to 
registry are spoken of as pure-bred. 





— Make Your Own Concrete — 





Dram 
36 in. 
Dumps Clean 
Full Length 
Champion Power Batch Mixer 
is a big money maker on the farm, for laying barn 
floors and curbs, walks, fence posts, silo blocks, 
etc. Will mix one sack of cement and the right 
proportion of sand and stone atabatch. Can be 
usedas a feed mixer whendesired. Strongly built; 
repair proof; willdo —— a — for years. 
i $35 Guaranteed to satisfy you or 
Price Onl money refunded. Special price 
when mounted on truck with — attached. 


We make alse a hand mixer of same pattern at price. 
Write us today—Illustrated literature free. 











L__Champion Mfg. Co., 422 B Ave., Cedar Rapids, la.—— 


HELP. BOOST 
WHEAT PRICES 


By Not Glutting the Market. 
The unusually large crop is going to make 

















wheat low 
Store your wheat and get the extra profit, 
by being able to sell at right time. 
Con traffic is going to cause trouble 
and delay in getting cars at threshing time. 
BUTLER : 
eax Grain Bin 
Corrugated. Can’t Cave In. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Preof. 
Can be usedf or store 
Capacity in- 
creased by additional 
Keeps grain 
ri te 
ing board, 
Ask for prices and iptive Booklet Showe 
ing Letters From Sati Users, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
\ 1213 W. 20th St, Kansas City, Mo. 























saves hich lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. 

don’t toosen— wheels don’t dry out or rot 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elim Street, Quincy. lu, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Corn and Grass Land 


That Produces Equal to lowa and Illinols 
PRICE $27.50 TO 860.00 PER ACKE 
Our level black soi) farm lands, 230 miles north- 
west of Chicago, in Monroe county. Southern Wis- 
consin River Valley, ready for the breaking plow, 
where there is alWays plenty of green grass and 
pure water in July and August. There are no hills, 
rocks, hard pan. alkali, quicksand, gumbo. overflow 
or drouth. We do not handle cut-over or stumpage 
land, life is too short. 

HOG CHOLERA I8 UNKNOWN. 

Send for free literature and sample of Wisconsin 


soll. 
WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d St., __ Davenport, lowa lowa 


Southern Minnesota 


Best soil. 





Sure crops. great opportunities. Corn 


crop leads lowa and I)linois. 


CURTIS.SAW YER LAND CO.. 
Herbert Sawyer. Methodist Minister, 
President. 


Write for list. 


WILL CURTIS, ‘Secretary, 


North Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser 


The crop outlook in North Dakota was never finer 
than now. Land prices are bound to goupsoon. To 
obtain settlers along our 1,200 miles of track here we 
have obtained listings of several hundred thousand 
acres of choice lands, ready to farm. and will sell 
these at cost. Prices will never be so low again. 
Roads. schools, churches, railroads al! established, 
Very low excursion rates Mouadays and Tuesdays. 
Come and see Jands yourself or write for full parti- 
culars. J. 8. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, Soo 
Line Rallway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


WHY ?-RECAUSE 
you can get the best land in the world for raising 
either grain or cattle. Fine climate, good roads, 
good schools, splendid markets, abundant rainfall. 
For particulars apply to 
CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
randon, Manitoba. 


Canada, Saskatchewan Valley 


Cheap land. Come and see the crops we can raise 
and that farming here is a good proposition. Deal 
direct with farmer having two farme in first class 
~~ in well settled part that has never known a 

allure 


BURNINGHAM, Strongtield, 


Address 


St. James, Minn. 











Sask., Canada 


Two Improved Farms 


in Red River Valley. Marshall County. 

Minnesota, 200 acres each. A comfortable set of 
buildings on each farm. Located in midst of well 
rettied and well farmed neighborhoods, two miles 
from good town on main line of railroad. Price 
$27.50; small cash payment, easy terms on balance. 





Address EMPIRE FARMS CO., Thief River | 
Falls, Min nesota. | 


~ Hancock ( County Farms for Sale 


Well improved, tiled 239 acre farm: 
$20.000 left in farm at 5 interest. #155 per acre 
7.000 handles an improved, tiled 160 acre farm 8 
miles from town 
320 acre improv ed, tiled farm; 
two flowing wells. Good terms, 
BUSH & LUCAS, 


close to school. 


woven wire fenced; 
$14) per acre. 
Manaw ha. lows a 


lowa Farm Homes 


Send for my large 1914 list of Howa farms. Over 
300 farms from 40 acres up. Best corn, wheat and 
clover farms in lowa today for the money Address 
J. G. SHRIVER, Dept. K. Winterset, Ia. 


Fine Agriculture and Stock Farm 
for sale of 320 acres in Kearney County, Nebraska, 
near two trunk line railroads. Rich soil and under 
good state of cultivation, with plenty of good water. 
i buildings and improvements. Address owner, 
J.d.TU 8S, 620 University Place, Evanston, 111. 


100-Acre Farm 


One mile from Enfield, I11.; 
: 2 plenty of water and fruit. 


- LAND, &. R. f, 











good improvements, 
Price $65.00. 


_ ENFIELD, IL 
McBURNEY’! S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 
western farmers buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly McBURNEY & CO., 
Basts able Block, Syracuse, New York. 


Farm for Sale by Owner 


r Tarkio, a good town in one of the best 
a sections of the m idle west. Fail 
son for selling 


ey t rea 
. "RANKIN. Tarkio. 


Choice Minnesota River Farm 


4 acres, 3 mil 


Mo. 


es market. 40 acres natural timber. 
big crop corn, alfalfa. clover and 
and for views. Pr per acre 

t Hand. ‘Br own EL and Co., Ada. Minn. 


IF You AKE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or Investment 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued in cen- 
tral southern Jowa. 

J. K. HAMILTON, 
Land Man Winterset 


ice &6; 


“The Honest - lowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ___ Willmar, Minnesota 
Do You Want a Good In Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND &@ LOAN CO., 
Madelia Minn. 








) 








Soil Fertility in lowa 


Everyone interested in any way 
whatsoever in Iowa farm lands should 
send to the Iowa station at Ames for 
Bulletin No. 150, dealing with the fer- 
tility in Iowa soils. This bulletin is 
rather hard reading, but there are 
facts in it which are worth while 
studying over day after day for sev- 
eral weeks. We refer especially to 
the summary giving the results of 
over three hundred analyses made of 
122 Iowa soils well distributed over 
all parts of the state. At first glance 
these figures mean nothing to one not 
trained in reading soil reports. The 
first thing to be noticed is that the 
Wisconsin drift, which is the soil cov- 
ering the central part of the state 
north of Des Moines, is the richest of 
all the soils in nitrogen. Nitrogen is 
the substance which is especially ap- 
preciated by corn, and which goes to 


' make a heavy growth of dark green 


leaves. The plowed soil of an acre of 
Wisconsin drift contains on an aver- 
age about 5,500 pounds of nitrogen, 
which is nearly 1,000 pounds more 
than the typical soil of the Iowa drift 
or the southern Iowa loess, which two 
are the next richest. The Iowa drift 
soils are in the northeastern part of 
the state in the counties centering 
around Bremer and Blackhawk. The 
Iowa loess soils cover practically all 
of the state south of Des Moines ex- 
cept the two western tiers of counties 
and one eastern tier. The Missouri 
loess and the Mississippi loess soils, 


which are the soils bordering on these 
two rivers, and which cover an area of 
from one to three counties wide, are 
the poorest in nitrogen, averaging 
only a little over 4,000 pounds to the 
acre. The nitrogen of these two soils 
is, however, very easily used, and it 
can not be said from the standpoint 
of these analyses that any one sec- 
tion of the state has much advantage 
over any other section of the state in 
nitrogen, although the Wisconsin drift 
soil of north central Iowa seems to 
have a slight advantage. 

In phosphorus, the substance so of- 
ten lacking in Illinois soils and soils 
farther east, there is not much dif- 
ference between the different Iowa 
soil areas. The Missouri loess area 
leads with 1,538 pounds of phosphorus 
to the plowed soil of an acre. Then 
come the Wisconsin drift, the south- 
ern Iowa loess, and the Mississippi 
loess, with just a little less than 1,400 
pounds each. The lowa drift is low- 
est, with 1,289 pounds. So far as phos- 
phorus is concerned, the five typical 
soil areas average about the same. All 
are rather low, although much richer 
than the soils of Illinois. The brown 
silt loam, which is the typical corn 
soil of north central Illinois, averages 
a little less than 1,000 pounds of phds- 
phorus to the plowed soil of an acre. 
The way soil is handled in Iowa at 
present, it will take thirty or -forty 
years to bring the phosphorus content 
as low as this. In Illinois experi- 
ments, when soil gets as low as 1,000 
pounds in phosphorus, it pays big to 
use rock phosphate. By its use, the 
clover crop is oftentimes increased by 
from one-half to a ton per acre, and 
the corn, oats and wheat crops by as 
much as from five to fifteen bushels 
per acre. 

The Iowa analyses indicate that 
while there may not be a serious lack 
of phosphorus on the typical soil as 
yet, there is, nevertheless, reason for 
watching the phosphorus content of 
our soil very closely. Many of our 
soils need phosphorus now, and with- 
in the next twenty years many more 
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More Rye 


the phosphate. 
are suitable for rye, but the 


McCormick Sok, Chicago 
Bank & Trust Bidg,, Savannah 


Rye serves the double purpose of a 
cover crop or a grain crop. In either 
case it pays to use the right kind of 
fertilizer on it—the kind that contains enough Potash to balance 
The mixtures we have told you to use on wheat 


POTASH 


may be even higher, 
more Potash than wheat. 

Use from 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of potash. 


since rye uses 


If your dealer does not carry potash salts, 
write us for prices stating amount wanted, 
and ask for free book on ‘‘ Fall Fertiliz. 
ers.’’ It will show you how tto save 
money and increase profits in your fer- 
tilizer purchases. Potash Pays. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 


Empire Bidg., Atlanta 
Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
25 California St., San Francises 











will need it. The bulletin states that 
the form of phosphorus to use in Iowa 
is either rock phosphate or acid phos- 
phate. As to which of these two is 
better has not been definitely proved 
as yet, although the Iowa experiment 
station has some experiments under 
way which will determine this point 
in the near future. 


MAP SHOWING 

THE OIFFERENT 

SOIL AREAS in 
(Owa 


WISCONSIN oRIFT OTM 
,'OWA ORIFT e773 
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The Wisconsin drift 1s wy far the 
richest of all Iowa soils in lime, and 
the Iowa drift is the poorest, contain- 
ing less than one-half as much as the 
wisconsin drift. The southern Iowa 
loess and the Mississippi loess are 
also poor, while the Missouri loess is 
fairly rich in Hme. The indications 
are that most of the soils of lowa need 
lime except those located in north cen- 
tral Iowa and the two or three tiers 
of counties along the Missouri river. 

Bulletin No. 150 of the Iowa station 
indicates fhat Iowa soils are consid- 
erably richer than we have thought. 
On the average, they are rich enough 
to produce good crops for at least ten 
or twenty years more, without any 
particular care other than the grow- 
ing of clover and the application of 
manure. These analyses prove beyond 
a doubt, however, that the time is in- 
evitably coming, and in the case of 
many Iowa farms is now here, when it 
is almost necessary, to get profitable 
yields, to apply phosphorus. Over two- 
thirds of the state at present it would 
seem to be wise to apply lime. 

This bulletin proves, with almost 
mathematical accuracy, that the 
of lowa will in the near future be re- 
duced to the point where, in order to 
maintain their present fairly good 
state of fertility, it will be necessary 
not only to grow clover once every 
four years, and apply manure at the 
rate of eight tons per acre once every 
four years, but also to apply a ton of 


soils 


lime and half a ton of rock phosphate | 


once in every four-year rotation. 

We hope that everyone interested 
in Iowa farm land will carefully study 
Bulletin No. 150. It takes careful 
study to get much out of it. We hope 
that those who read this bulletin will 
be moved to ask questions either of 
Wallaces’ Farmer or the soils depart- 
ment at the Iowa experiment station 
at Ames. 





To avoid against thumps in pigs, see 
that they get lots of exercise. If nec- 
essary, drive them around the pasture, 
but do not hurry them. 


Favors Stacking 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

In your article on whether to thresh 
out of the shock or to stack wheat, 
you omitted the greatest reason in fa- 
vor of stacking. Wheat always goes 
through a process known to all prac- 
tical wheat raisers as “the sweat,” 
when it is stacked as soon as it is dry 
enough after it has been harvested. 
The process after stacking will require 
about six weeks; and during this pro- 
cess the wheat will be found to have 
absorbed enough dampness to make 
the straw tough; the grain will be 
found plumper and a little heavier af- 
ter this process when it is gone 
through while the wheat is in the 
straw, or before it is threshed. After 
it has gone through the sweat in the 
stack, it will be found to be less liable 
to become injured after being stored 
away in a granary. If it is threshed 
out of the shock and placed in the 
granary, it will go through the sweat 
in the granary, but without increasing 
in weight, and is very liable to become 
musty if the ventilation is poor. It is 
believed that wheat that has gone 
through the sweat in the stack will 
grade higher than the same wheat 
would had it gone through the sweat 
in the granary. Elevator men who 
buy wheat that is threshed from the 
shock know how necessary it is to 
elevate it from one bin to another to 
keep it from being damaged while go- 
ing through this process. 

The best way, and also the cheapest 
for the wheat raiser, when this is pos- 
sible, is to stack the wheat and allow 
it to remain in the stack at least six 
weeks before threshing. It will pay 
every wheat raiser to provide himself 
with granaries safe from the ravages 
of rats or mice, and keep his wheat 
until the price is satisfactory. The 
rush of those that are obliged to 
thresh out of the shock will be over, 
and the weather will be cooler. After 
the silos have been filled, and just be- 
fore corn gathering begins, is the 
proper time to do the threshing. 

T. B.. HAMMER. 


_ Polk County, Iowa. 





~ SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Good corn and clover lanc at 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN. JK.. 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

in Howard Co. Hest 


IOWA FA R M corn land $60 anc up. 


List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma. |owa. 


Before You Buy a Farm 


Wri te WOUNG & MILLER. Oelwein. sows 


First class. irrigated, hi gh J 
1 thas tan he = fo 

Iowa orlIll.land. A bar 
L. A. LEINBAUGH. 











pe erg he aho 


\ * RITE for llustrated Blue Book des:" > 
ing my rich black Red River Valley fa! 

Corn, clover and alfalfa successtully grown. 

WM. McROBERTS, Casselton, 


FOR oo. A snap if take 
80 Acres 3. 
A. FP: Tixp. Oak Park, Minn. 
Central Saskatchewan, Canada 


Good opportunity for actual settlers to rentor! 
chase. + crop payments. Lock Box 72, Denisov! 
AND SALE, Iowa fariré- 


FOR RE} VT Well improved, easy te 


ROBERT HUNTER, Sioux City. low2- 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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FARMER 


(19) 1035 














) inquiries of general interest will be answered 
oy ‘ jam free of charge to subscribers. If an 
to vvor by mai] is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
rely personel nature which are not of interest to 
Diyers. The full name and address must be signed 
enquiries, but will not be published. Write 
wll ‘iries on a separate sheet of paper. 














ROAD QUESTION IN NEBRASKA. 
raska subscriber writes: 


A N¢ 

“ye would like to know the road law 
regarding the following: The road is 40 
feet wide, and was established more than 
thirty years ago. We have thirteen trees 
thirty years old about seventeen feet from 
the center of the road. We consider the 
road ie enough for grading, but have 
bee ordered te remove them. These 
trees shade cattle in permanent pasture, 
end break the force of the wind, and we 
oe ld rather leave them standing. If re- 
moved, who pays for removing, and can 
we collect damages? In another place 
we have a ditch farther from the center 
of road than this would be for neighbor 
across the road.” 

The law of the state of Nebraska pro- 
vides that the county board has the gen- 
eral supervision over public roads of the 
county, With the power to establish and 


maintain them, according to the law in 
such cases made and provided. Section 
s056 of the code of Nebraska provides 
that all roads within the state which have 
peen laid out in pursuance of any law of 
the state or territory of Nebraska, and 
all roads located or opened by county 
comissioners and traveled for more than 
ten years are thereby declared to be 
roads, and shall not be vacated or 
changed without the consent of a major- 
the voters living within two miles 





of road, and not living in a village 
or ity. 

Section 6116 of the code of Nebraska 
provides that it shall be lawful for the 


owners or occupants of land bordering on 
ny public road to plant shade and orna- 
trees along and on such road at 
stance not to exceed one-tenth of the 
legal width of the road from its margin. 








It is our opinion that in the above case, 
if these trees have been planted along or 
in the road mentioned, at a distance not 
to exceed one-tenth of the legal width 
of the road from its margin, that the 
county would have no right to ask for 
their removal. In the event that it may 
be she that these trees are a nuisance 
or an obstruction, and that the owner of 
the same can be compelled to remove 
them, he would be obliged- to pay for 
suc} moval, and stand for whatever 
damages might accrue on that account. 

ESTABLISHING ROAD. 

lowa subscriber writes: 

“ oe writing you in regard to a case 
parallel with the one you cited in a re- 
cent issue of your paper. The county 
attor in this county (Buena Vista) is 
of the opinion that they can make me 
move the fence back, although it has 
been on the present line for twenty-five 
years. The inquiry and answer published 


and referred to in the above inquiry reads 
as follows: 

has a fifteen-acre tract of land in 
Mahaska county, Iowa, which adjoins a 
public road running east and west, and 
a public road running north and south, 
the north and south road being between 
Marion and Mahaska counties. The stone 
Set out in accordance with the govern- 
ment survey on the corner of the section, 
shows 


that A has placed the corner post 
of his fence about eight feet out onto 
the public road, that is, he gives only 
fourteen or fifteen feet of the road. The 
road has to be forty-five feet wide. On 
the east end of his land he gives half of 


the road. (1) Can A be compelled to 
move his fence so that he gives half of 
the road all the way? (2) What should 
he done to compel A to move his fence? 

1. Yes: A can be legally compelled 


tor his fence back to the proper line, 
th making the road the proper 
width at the point named, unless it can 
be proven that A has been in continuous, 
adve and uninterrupted possesion of 
this land for a period of ten years or 
over. In that event he would have a pre- 
Scrptive title to the strip of land in ques- 
tion, and could not be legally required to 
move his fence.’ ” 

In answering the foregoing inquiry, we 
assuined from the facts stated that the 
controversy in question existed between 
adjoining owners as to their respective 
bour ‘ry lines. We stated in our opinion 
rendered in answer to that inquiry that A 
couls be compelled to remove his fence 
po 2 proper boundary line unless he was 


; prove that he had been in con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted, and adverse pos- 
Session of the land in question for a pe- 
riod of ten years and over, that is to say, 
's title or right to possession of that 
land could be established by acquiescence. 
_ case of Quinn vs. Baage, 138 Iowa, 
“6, states, we believe, the general rule 
Where the controversy exists between a 
municipality or other body exercising 





governmental functions and a land own- 
er. This case holds that the doctrine of 
adverse possession or acquiescence does 
not apply in cases of that character, as 
in controversies between adjoining own- 
ers or between individuals, for the rea- 
son that the statute of limitations does 
not run against a state or anv of its in- 
strumentalities so as to prevent the exer- 
cise of its proper governmental functions. 

Our supreme court has also held, in 
the case of Johnson vs. the City of Shen- 
andoah, 153 Iowa, 493, that in controver- 
sies between private owners regarding 
their lines and boundaries, the interven- 
tion of a highway between their prem- 
ises has no effect upon the doctrine of 
adverse possession or acquiescence, and 
if the plaintiff or defendant, as the case 
may be, is able to prove that he has been 
in continuous, uninterrupted and adverse 
possession of the land in question for a 
period of ten years or over, the title to 
the land in question would undoubtedly 
rest with him. 

In the Mahaska county case, We as- 
sumed from the facts as stated in that 
inquiry that the dispute had -arisen be- 
tween private owners. For that reason 
we held that if A was able to prove a 
continuous, uninterrupted and adverse 
possession for a period of ten years or 
over, he could not be compelled by an in- 
dividual to move his fence, thereby chang- 
ing his boundary line. 

In the case at hand, we desire to say 
that if the controversy is between the 
inquirer and the county, or some other 
instrumentality exercising governmental 
functions, the law as laid down in the 
case of Quinn vs. Baage would undoubt- 
edly govern. However, if the controversy 
is between the inquirer and some other 
individual as to their respective boun- 
dary lines, wherein a highway intervenes 
between their premises, th inquirer 
would not be obliged to remove his fence 
between their premises, the inquirer 
in continuous, uninterrupted and adverse 
possession of the land now occupied by 
him for a period of ten years or over. 


SHARES IN RURAL TELEPHONE 
LINE, 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“T have a share in a rural telephone 
line. We have one member that is quite 
strong-headed, is making a lot of trouble, 








and causing a great deal of ill-feeling at | 


our meetings. We would like to buy 
him out, but our by-laws do not say any- 
thing on that subject. Can we compel 
him to sell us his share if the majority 
are in favor of it? Can you give us any 
plan which would effect this end? We 
had one member that sold his share to 
another party, and he had something like 
$1.50 to his credit in the treasury on his 
share. He now claims that this money 
should be returned to him. Section 11 of 
our by-laws says that the capital stock 
of our association shall consist of poles, 
wire insulators, brackets, cross-bars, guy 
poles, money, books and other apparatus 
belonging to the association, exclusive of 
telephone fixtures, which are the private 
property of the members, and no part of 
the association stock. Now if that $1.50 
is coming to him, would we be compelled 
to give it to him or to the party who 
bought his share?” 

No; this member can not be compelled 
to sell his share to the association. We 
know of no way or plan in which this 
could be accomplished. 

Ordinarily, a dividend belongs to the 
one who is the owner of the stock at the 
time when the dividend is actually de- 
clared, irrespective of the time when it 
is earned, although it may be made pay- 
able at a future date. In the above case, 
if the sum stated was the amount due as 
a declared dividend at the time of the 
sale of the stock, it would be properly 
payable to the seller. If not, it would be 
properly payable to the now owner of the 
share of stock. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

An Tllinois subscriber writes: 

“T have a neighbor who treats a year- 
ling colt very cruelly, drives and works 
it the same as a full-grown horse, and is 
anticipating having it bred this spring. Is 
there any law in the state of Illinois pro- 
hibiting this?’ 

The law of the state of Illinois relative 
to cruelty to animals is as follows: 

“Whoever shall be guilty of cruelty to 
any animal in any of the ways mentioned 
in this section shall be fined not less than 
$3 nor more than $200, namety: 

“First, by overloading, over-driving, 
cruelly beating, torturing, tormenting, 
mutilating, or cruelly killing any animal, 
or causing or knowingly allowing same to 
be done. 

“Second, by cruelly working any old, 
maimed, infirm or disabled animal, or 
causing or knowingly allowing the same 
to be done. 

“Third, by unnecessarily failing to pro- 
vide any animal in his charge or custody, 
as owner or otherwise, with proper food, 
@rink and shelter. 

“Fourth, by abandoning any old, 
firm, maimed, sick or disabled animal. 

“Fifth, by carrying or driving or caus- 
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Colorado. 
breaking if bought before August 10th. 


good water. 
$35.00 to $55.00 per acre. 
Sth Floor State Bank Blidg., 








HIS PHOTO was taken inthe midst of our settlement—the Shallow Water District, Northeastern 
We are selling such productive land at $15.00 to $35.00 per acre. 
Wheat yielding 35 to 45 bushels, corn 35 to 45, emmer 90, 
Oats 60. Seventy-five farms to select from. Easy terms. 
Land pays for itself in two years. 
summer the last of the Murray and Johnson ranches scattered amongst improved farms selling at 
Write for circulars. Agents wanted. 

PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND COMPANY 


Don’t miss this chance. 


Sixty acres free 


Rich soil. Good markets, healtby climate, 


We are closing out this 


Omaha, Nebraska 






































poor soil. In this case the soil made the buildings. 


Look at buildings on this 115-acre Michigan farm I am offering. 
Beautiful home. 





No man would put such buildings on 
Level land. Corn, clover, alfalfa soil. 


It’s a sample case of some of the best farms in the U. S., still within the reach of men of moderate means. 


No need of being a renter. 
Ss. Vv. R. HAYES, 


Ask for details and facts about Michigan as an agricultural state. 
03 The Ashteon,., 


GRAND KAPIDS, MICH, 
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Illinois Cattle Feeders’ 
Convention 


The annual meeting of the Mlinois Cat- 
tle Feeders’ will be held in 
the new live stock pavilion, University of 
Tuesday, 

station 


Association 


Illinois campus, at 10 a. m., 
July 21, 1914. The 
has seventy baby beeves on feed that will 
be ready for market at that time. 
of the results of the past sea- 
experimental work 
tion of the the 
feature of the program. Opportunity will 
also be provided for visitors to see the 
other live stock on the university farm. 
These number approximately a thousand 
head of horses, hogs, cattle and sheep. 

J. G. Imboden, of Decatur, IIl., will dis- 


experiment 


A pre- 
sentation 


son's and an inspec- 


cattle in lots will be a 


cuss “Some Economic Problems of the 
Corn Belt Cattle Feeder.’’ John Clay of 
Chicago will address the association on 
“The Evolution of the Beef Cattle In- 
dustry in America.” 

The seventy head of calves in the ex- 


periment were divided into seven lots of 
ten head each, and fed eight months on 


the following rations: 

Lot 1—Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
and corn silage. 

Lot 2—Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 


and corn silage. After the first 112 days, 
alfalfa hay was gradually substituted for 
corn silage. 

Lot 3—Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
and corn silage. After the first 112 days, 
alfalfa hay was added to the ration. 


Lot 4—Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
corn silage, and alfalfa hay. 

Lot 5—Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
corn silage, and oat straw, ad lib. 

Lot 6—Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 


and alfalfa hay. 

Lot 7—Shelled corn and alfalfa hay. 

Each of these lots has made an aver- 
age daily gain of more than two pounds 
per head per day, and will return a sat- 
isfactory margin above cost of cattle and 
feeds. 

Arrangements have been made to have 
lunch served in the pavilion so that the 
afternoon session can be started promptly 
at 1 o'clock and adjourn in time to aliow 
visitors to make afternoon trains. 

Guides will be present before and after 
program to show visitors the university 
and experiment station work. 


Bulletin 


For the week ending July 12, 1914, Des 
Moines, Ilowa.—This has been the hottest 
and one of the driest weeks of the sea- 
son. The average temperature was about 
6 degrees above the normal, and the daily 
maximum temperatures ranged from 90 
to 104 degrees. The rainfall was decided- 
ly deficient except in a few localities of 
small area, where heavy local showers 
occurred. The excessive heat and ary 
weather are beginning to show injurious 
effects on corn in the southern counties, 
but the crop as a whole is making rapid 
growth and is still in good condition. The 
early planted fields in all parts of the 
state are tasseling and are approaching 
that stage of growth when rain will be 
needed soon. Favorable conditions have 
prevailed for haying, harvesting and 





320 Acres Good lowaLand 


Located 3 miles from good town on malin line of C. 
B. & Q. Ry. Improvements consist of large good 
two-story dwelling, splendid heavy frame barn. 
Good grove,-orchard, shrubbery surround dwelling: 
land in good state of cultivation, lots of woven wire 
fencing, good wells and windmill. Will sell on easy 
terms, if wanted. Price $135 per acre. 


BOSSERMANN BROS., Murray, lowa 
A BIG BARGAIN 


577-acre stock and grain farm with open range jotn- 
ing it, every acre rich bottom land, 1? mile from raf!- 
road switch, 4 miles from town located in Stoddard 
County in Southeast Missourl. Two big cattle barns 
on the place. 300 acres to go In wheat. Can be had 
at $35 per acre on account of closing up an estate 
$9,000 against it at 5% held by Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company has four years yet to run. I never 
offered a better bargain. For particulars write 
8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louts, Mo 
MIESSLON. TEXAS. 


ay ACRES Will sell at bargain price. 


E. E. Herring, Owner.612 E.Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. 
to handle our lands tn the 


AGENTS WANTE Red Biver Valley in 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

SQUARE DEAL INVESTMENT CO. 
952 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















threshing. Considerable rust is reported 


in late oats and smut is appearing in 
many localities where the seed was not 
treated. The rust, however, is the red 


variety, and came too late to do serious 
harm. In some sections more or 
rust is reported in all small grain. 
early potato crop is nearly a failure. 

A summary of the reports on apples for 
July ist shows the following percentages 
of the 1913 crop in the several districts 
Northeastern, 23; north central, 41; north- 
western, 27; west central, 51: central, 41; 
east central, 29; southeast, 56; south cen- 
tral, 58; southwest, 53 per cent. The 
average of all reports received shows an 


less 


The 


estimated production of 40 per cent. Es- 
timating from the assessors’ reports for 
1913, Iowa will harvest this year a mil- 
lion bushel apple crop. ‘The fruit is far 
in advance of the normal for this time 
of the year, and with normal rainfall 
should reach good size by harvest time. 
The codling moth is very bad in un- 


sprayed orchards, and the curculio is re- 
ported as having done considerable dam- 
age in parts of the state. The plum crop 
will be about 62 per cent, and grapes 
above 90 per cent of the 1913 crop.—Geo. 
M. happel, Section Director. 


For the corresponding week last year 


rapid progress was made in haying and 
harvesting. Clover was” exceptionally 
heavy and timothy was fair to good. 
Threshing had started in the southern 
counties, and late oats had begun to 
ripen. Showers the latter part of the 
week were of great help to corn, pas- 
tures and garden truck. Corn was be- 


ginning to tassel. Apples were dropping 


badly. 





Washington Collecting Parcel Post 
Packages.—An experiment is being con- 
ducted in Washington, D. C., to try outa 
system for collecting parcel post pack- 
ages. The parcel must weigh at least 
ten pounds. All that is necessary now for 
a resident of Washington to send a parcel 
post package is to notify the postoffice de- 


partment by telephone, card or notice 
handed to a carrier. A wagon will then 
stop on its regular trip. This wagon 


carries scales for weighing parcels. If 
the service proves successful it is planned 
to extend it to other cities. As it is now, 
all parcel post packages must be deliv- 
ered to the postoffice, and this is quite an 
inconvenience. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Wherein Mr. Belcher, Having Exhibited His Dirty Record, 
Shows a Clean Pair of Heels. 


(Continued from last week) 


off shore, 
with her 


wind was blowing briskly 
pilot boat, 
canvas, was cutting 
cleaves the air. She 
toward land, but, as 
she saw the steamer, she rounded to, 
gave way before the wind, worked toward 
the steamer's track on the windward side, 
and would soon run keel to keel with her. 

“Fetch your traps,” the captain 
“I can get you on board, if you are in 
time.” 

Mr. Belcher 


The 
and the beautiful 
wonderful spread of 
the water as a bird 
had been beating 


said 


ran to his stateroom, seized 
his valise, and was soon again on deck. 
The pilot boat was within ten rods of the 
steamer, curving in gracefully toward the 
monster, and running like a race horse. 
The captain had a bundle of papers in 
his hand. He held them while Mr. Bel- 
cher went over the side of the vessel, 
down the ladder, and turned himself for 
jump. There was peril in the venture, 
desperation had strung his nerves. 
The captain shouted, and asked the bluff 
fellows on the little craft to do him the 
favor to take passenger on 
their convenience. Then a sailor 
the and the captain 
tossed them the Close in came 
the little boat. It almost under Mr. 
Belcher. “Jump!” shouted half a dozen 
together, and the heavy man lay 
upon ‘the deck among the 
crew. \ shout and a clapping 
heard the steamer 
sheered off, and continued her 
stunned and bruised, The 
into the little cabin, 
ten minutes of the 
motion to him that his 
hunger departed, glad to lie 
where, during the we lg he 
about in the cruise for 
he would have glad to 
One, two, three, four steamers 
and an opportunity 
eccasion to go 
had told 
fictitious 
managed to win 
around 
box of 
his dress 
natural 
form 
foung 
than an 


but 


persona! his 
shore, at 
tossed them valise, 


papers 
was 


voices 
sprawling 
laughing 
of hands 
“No. 106" 
and, 


was from 
cruise 
rawled 
only 


General < 
where it 
new 


took 
make sick 
and he 
tossed 
incoming vessels, 
heen die. 

were 
supplied with 
was given him on 
into port, he would 


pilots 
each 
wait He 

given a 


but he 
the story of his bankers 
name to and 
the good-will of the 
him. His bottle of 
cigars their 
was that of a 
drollery- took on a 
during his 
him a source of pl 
incumbrance. 
At length the 
and ‘“‘No. 10" 
dark midnight 
shipping above 
River, and was 
Mr. Belcher 
money. He 


himself, 
simple men 
and his 
and 

His 


amusing 


brandy 
service 
gentleman 
very 
and 
sasure 


were alt 


sickness, the men 


rather 


was disposed of, 
for and on a 
she ra in among the 
the Battery, on the North 
still. 


last pilot 


home; 


made 


not without 
in the habit of 

sum. and, before 

drained that gentleman's 
handsome fee to the 
hand 
wretched 


was ready 
arrying 


leaving 


was 
a considerable 
Talbot, he had 
purse. lie gave a 
men, and, taking 
went on shore. He was weak and 
with long 
and staggered as he 
wharf like a drunken 
get one of the men to go 
earry burden, but each wanted the 
time with family, and declined 
serve him at price So he followed 
up the line of for a 
went by the dens where drunken sailors 
and ver ves carousing, and 
then turned up street toward 
Broadway. le knew the city ars 
ran a!l night, but he not dare to en- 
ter one of them. the Astor, he 
crossed over uptown car 
starting of passenger, he 
stepped upon the front platform, where 
he deposited his satchel. and down 
upon it People came into the car and 
stepped off, but they could not see him. 
oppressed with yet 
he was painfully wide awake. 
At length he reached the vicinity of his 
ld splendors. The car was stopped, and, 
resuming burden, he over to 
Fifth avenue, and stood in front of 
palace had been home. It 
dark at window. Where were 
wife and children? Who had 
in keeping? He was tired, and 
on the curbstone, under the very 
where Mr. Balfour was at that 
sleeping He put his dizzy head 
hands, and whimpered like a sick boy. 
“Played out!’ said he: “played out!” 
He heard a measured sten in the 
tance. He must not be seen by the watch 
—so he bent his steps toward 
Mrs. Dillingham’s. Opposite to her house 
he sat down upon the curbstone again, 
and recalled his old passion for her. The 
own 
that he 


his satchel in his 


and loss of 
walked 
man 


sea-sickness sleep, 
along the 
tried to 
him, and 
his 
his 
any 
shipping 


blocks 
KS, 


Tew 
thie were 
Fulton 
that 
did 
Reaching 
and, seeing an 
without a 


sat 


He was drowsiness, 


his crossed 
the 
his 


which was 


every his 
the house 
down 
window 
moment 


between 


his 
dis- 
and 


rose 


throught of her treachery and of his 


fatuitous vanity—the reflection 








had been so blind in his self-conceit that 
she had led him to his ruin, stung him to 
the quick. He saw a stone at his feet. 
He picked it up, and, taking his satchel 
in one hand, went half across the street, 
and hurled the little missile at her win- 
dow. He heard the crash of glass and a 
shrill scream, and then walked rapidly off. 
Then he heard a watchman running from 
a distance; for the noise was peculiar, 
and resounded along the _ street. The 
watchman met him and made an inquiry, 
but passed on without suspecting the fu- 
gitive’s connection with the alarm. 

As soon as he was out of the street, he 
quickened his pace, and went directly to 
Talbot's. Then he rang the doorbell, once, 
twice, thrice. Mr. Talbot put his head 
out of the window, looked down, and, in 
the light of a street lamp, discovered the 
familiar figure of his old principal. ‘“‘I'll 
come down,” he said, ‘‘and let you in.”’ 

The conference was a long one, and it 
ended in both going into the street, and 
making their way to Talbot's stable, two 
or three blocks distant. There the coach- 
man was aroused, and there Talbot gave 
Mr. Belcher the privilege of sleeping un- 
til he was wanted. 

Mr. Talbot had assured Mr. 
that he would not be safe in 
that the whole town was alive with ru- 
mors about him, and that while some be- 
lieved he had escaped and was on his way 
to Europe, others felt certain that he had 
not left the city 

Mr. Belcher had 
and Mr. Talbot was sure 
men would help him. He 
special car at his own cost, on a_ train 
that would leave on the following night. 
He would that the train should stop 
before crossing Harlem bridge. At that 
moment The General must be there. Mr. 
Talbot would send him up, to sit in his 
until the train should and then 
to take the last car, which should be 
locked after him: and he could go through 
in it without observation. 

A breakfast smuggled into 
stable early, where Mr. Belcher lay 
cealed, of which he ate greedily. 
he was locked into the room, where he 
slept all day. At eight o'clock in the 
evening, a cab stood in the stable, ready 
to issue forth on the opening of the doors. 
Mr. Belcher took his seat in it, in the 
darkness, and then the vehicle was rap- 
idly driven to Harlem After ten min- 
utes of waiting, the dazzling headlight of 
a great train, crawling out of the city, 
showed down the avenue. He unlatched 
the door of his cab, took his satchel in 
his hand, and, as the last car on the train 
came up to him, he leaped out. mounted 
the platform, and vanished in the car, 
closing the door behind him. ‘All right!” 
was shouted from the rear: the conductor 
swung his lantern, and the train thun- 
dered over the bridge and went roaring 
off into the night. 

The General had escaped. All night he 
traveled on, and, time during the 
forenoon, car shunted from the 
trunk line upon that led to- 
ward Sevenoaks. It nearly sunset 
when he reached the terminus. The rail- 
read sympathy had helped and _ shielded 
him thus far, but the railroad ended there, 
and sympathy and help were cut off 
short with the last rail. 

Mr. selcher sent for the keeper of a 
public stable whom he knew, and with 
whom he had always been in sympathy, 
through the love of which they 
entertained in common. As he had no 
personal friendship to rely on in his hour 
of need, he resorted to that which had 
grown up between men who had done 
their bes: each other by system- 
atic lying in trading of } 

“Old Man for that 
name by which stable 
known, found 
Mr. Belcher 
two men met 
cher said 
am bound 
lamity?” 

Now, in all 


Belcher 
his house, 


been a railroad man, 
that the railroad 
would secure a 


see 


cab stop, 


the 
cone 
Then 


was 


some 
his was 
branch 
was 


the 


its 


horse-flesh 


to cheat 
the 

Coates.”’ 
the 
way to 

remained 
as old cronies, 
I'm in 
‘anada. 


orses. 

was the 
keeper was 
the car where 
hidden. The 
and Mr. Bel- 
trouble, and 
How is Old Ca- 


his 


+1) 
still 


“Coates, 


for ¢ 


old 


one 


well regulated sta- 
there is exceptional re- 
nown for endurance. ‘“‘Old Calamity’’ was 
a roan, With one wicked white that 
in his best days had done a hundred miles 
in ten hours. A great deal of money had 
been won and lost on him, first and last, 
but he had grown old, and had degener- 
ated into a raw-boned, tough beast, that 
was resorted to in great emergencies, and 
relied upon for long stretches of travel 
that involved extraordinary hardship. 

“Well, he’s good yet,” replied Old Man 
Coates. 


and 


bles horse of 


eve, 








“You must sell him to me, with a-light 
wagon,” said Mr. Belcher. 

“T could make more money by telling a 
man who is looking for you in the hotel 
that you are here,” said the old man, 
with a wicked leer. ° 

“But you won't do it,’ responded The 
General. “You can’t turn on a man who 
has: loved the same horse with you, old 
man: you know you can’t.” 

Well, I can, but in course I won't,” 
and the stable-keeper went into a calcu- 
lation of the value of the horse and har- 
ness, with a wagon “‘that couldn’t be 
broke down.” 

Old Man Coates had Belcher at a dis- 
advantage, and, of course, availed him- 
self of it, and had no difficulty in making 
a bargain which reduced the fugitive’s 
stock of ready money in a fearful degree. 

At half-past nine that night “‘Old Ca- 
lamity was driven down to the side of the 
car by Coates’ own hands, and in a mo- 
ment the old man was out of the wagon 
and the new owner was in it. The horse, 
the moment Mr. Belcher took the reins, 
had a telegraphic communication con- 
cerning the kind of man who was behind 
him, and the nature of the task that lay 
before him, and struck off up the road 
toward Sevenoaks with a long, swinging 
trot that gave the driver a sense of being 
lifted at every stride. 

It was a curious incident in the history 
of Mr. Belcher’s flight to Canada, which 
practically began when he leaped upon 
the deck of Pilot Boat No. 10, that he de- 
sired to see every spot that had been 
connected with his previous life. A more 
sensitive man would have shunned the 
which had been associated with 
his prosperous and nominally respectable 
career, but he seemed possessed with a 
morbid desire to look once more upon the 
Joealities in which he had moved as king. 

He had not once returned to Sevenoaks 
since he left the village for the metrop- 
olis; and although he was in bitter haste, 
with men near him in pursuit, he was de- 
termined to take the longer road to safe- 
ty, in order to revisit the of his 
early enterprise and his first successes. 
He knew that Old Calamity would take 
him to Sevenoaks in two hours, and that 
then the whole village would be in its 
first nap. The road was familiar, and the 
night not too dark. Dogs came out from 
farm houses as he rattled by, and barked 
furiously. He found a cow asleep in the 
road, and came near being upset by her. 
He encountered one or two tramps, who 
tried to speak to him, but he flew on un- 
til the spires of the little town. where he 
had once held the supreme life, defined 
themselves against the sky, far up the 
river. Here he brought horse down 
to a walk. The moment he was still, for 
he had not yet reached the roar of the 
falls, he became conscious that a wagon 
was following him in the distance. Old 
Man Coates had not only him his 
horse, but he had sold his 

Old Calamity was once more put into a 
trot, and in ten minutes he was by the 
side of mill. Seeing the watchman in 
front, he pulled up, and, in a disguised 
voice. inquired the way to the hotel. Hav- 
ing received a rough answer, he inquired 
of the man whose mill he was watching. 

“T don’t know,’ responded the man. 
“It’s stopped now. It was 3elcher’s 
once, but he’s gone up, they say.” 

Mr. Belcher started on. He crossed the 
bridge. and drove up the steep hill toward 
mansion. Arriving at the height, he 
still by the side of the seven oaks, 
which had once been the glory of his coun- 
try home. Looking down into the town, 
he saw lights at the little tavern, and, by 
the revelations of the lantern that came 
to the door, a and wagon. At this 
moment, his great Newfoundland dog 
came bounding toward him. growling like 
a lion. He had alighted to stretch his 
limbs, and examine into the condition of 
his horse. The dog came toward him fast- 
er and faster, and more and more menac- 
ingly, till he reached him, and heard his 
own name called. Then he went down 
into the dust. and fawned upon his old 
master pitifully. Mr. 3elcher caressed 
him. There was still one creature living 
that recognized him, and acknowledged 
him as his lord. He looked up at his house 
and took a finai survey of the dim outlines 
of the village. When he mounted his wag- 
on, turned his horse around, and went 
=] iy down the hill, calling to his dog to 
follow The huge creature followed a few 
then hesitated, then, almost crawl- 
ing. he turned and sneaked away, and 
finally broke into a run and went back to 
the house, where he stopped, and with a 
short, gruff bark scouted his retiring mas- 
ter. 

Mr. Belcher looked back. 
had left him. “Blast the 
claimed. ‘He is like the 

As he came down the 
the main highway. a 
from the bushes and 
by the bridle. Mr. 
horse a heavy blow, and the angry beast, 
by a single leap, not only himself 
clear of the grasp upon his bit, but hurled 
the intercepting figure upon the ground. 
A second man stood ready to deal with 
Mr. Belcher, but the latter in passing gave 
him a furious cut with his whip, and Old 
Catamity was, in twenty seconds, as many 


scenes 


scene 


his 


sold 


secret. 


his 


old 


his 


stood 


horse 


steps, 


His last friend 
brute!’ he ex- 
rest of ‘em.” 

road to turn into 
man stepped out 


Belcher struck his 


shook 











seized Old Calamity ; 


— 
ing up 
Dut iron 


rods away from both of them, swee 
the long hill at a trot that none 
sinews could long sustain. 

The huge pile that constitute the Seven. 
oaks poor house was left upon his right, 
and in half an hour he began a long “ay 
scent, which so far relieved his laboring 
horse that when he reached the level he 
could hardly hold him. The old 4 
brute was burning at its diaeas: 
Zelcher pulled him in, to listen 
pursuit. Half a mile behind, he could 
hear wheels tearing madly down the hill, 
and he laughed. The race had, for 
time, banished from his mind the }j; 
of the previous week, banished the mem. 
ory of his horrible losses, banished his 
sense of danger, banished his nepyoy, 
fears. It was a stern chase, proverhjg i 
a long one, and he had the best horse, ana 
knew that he could not be overt: 
sound of the pursuing wheels grew 
er and fainter, until they ceased 
gether. 

Just as the day was breaking, he turneq 
from the main road into the woods, ang 
as the occupants of a cabin were 2 
he drove up and asked for shel 
breakfast. 

He remained there all day, and, 
before night, passed through the for 
another road, and in the early n 
was driving quietly along a ar 
highway, surveying his ‘‘adopted country” 
and assuming the character of a loyal sy 
ject to the good queen of England. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Fyerwhere! 


emember every, 
nothing agains 


Come 
to 
Waterloo 


stories something 

ae way hasno factory.’ “Gal 

way has gone out of business.” 

“Factory is shut down,” anda thou 
sand other things that natural? 
make the men to whom they tell the 
stories wantto know whether they’ 
are so, and this givesus a chance to 
give them the information first hand. 


0,000 REWARD 


to anyone who can prove we don’t have 

the biggest chain of factories in Iowa or 

the United States making goodsand sell- 

ing them direct to the consumer, : 
$i 0,000 REWARD to enyone who Can 
pete our factory ever hasshut down since 

it opened eight years ago, except on Sun- 
days and legal ee 

,000 REWARD toany man who can prove 
that ae has gone out of business, 

Com aterloo yourself and let meshow you 
the institution that on account of its tremendous 
volume of business, high quality of goods and low 
prices, has created @ tremendous army of *'poost- 
ters’ everywhere. If you can’t come to ae 

—— cash or cr 





O days 
—————— » month’e 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “Ranger.” We 
will ship it to you onapproval, freight prepaid, without 8 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolute! y'g0? 
WRITE TODAY 8: 0" big. cation 
—$———e—e OUF full line of bic 
men and women, bo and ¢ irls at _—— n 
equaled for ro ta ity. It's is a cyclo 
omneen, sts ycle ey pe 

TIRES, CoAs TER BR rear wi 

cyclometers, equipment and 

tubes: ta at oe usual prices. A limite 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be clo: 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town ¢ 
exhibit asample 1914 model Ranger furnishe us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what we 

you and ioe we can do it. You will be aston 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or s 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today: 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K179 CHICAGO, iLL 
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Paint for every purpose 

—and the very best paint 
made—paint that saves you 
money. Guaranteed by a 
house that makes its guaran- 
tees good. Our big paint book * 
tells you all about it — shows actual 
colors, gives valuable paint informa- 
— seen ee et this book. 
Ps FREE. Ask for Book KS 13 
MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY Ai>¥o ve), 


flew York Chicago Kansas City 
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|CROP_NOTES 


rr on Crop Conditions are invited from 
Es oceit ge oe territory. If your county is not 
= meer send ina brief summary of local conditions. 




















repo nt. All such reports 
rts are sufficient. A 

eit “yer to reach Des Moines by Monday 

poraing at the Jatest, in order to be in time for the 


sig isvoliowing county and state designate the 
rt of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
Mignifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestera, etc. _ 











IOWA. 
Wanpello County, (se) Iowa, July 10th.— 
e nearly all in the shock. Some 
heat being threshed. We had a dandy 
7th. Corn looks fine; some of it 
<seling.—Ivan Fuller. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, July 10th.— 
Farmers have been busy in the hay fields 
this week; hay a good crop. Corn all 
jaid by, and looking fine in the south half 
of the county. Some winter wheat being 
harvested, but not anything extra, as it 
damaged by the heavy rains and hot 
three weeks ago. Oats crop look- 
e. Early oats will be harvested 


was 


sun ol 


east week. Some farmers are still losing 
their pigs. Hogs sold at 8 cents last 
Monday: eggs, 16 cents. The southern 
half and eastern part of this county was 


visited by a small hail storm about three 
weeks ago, Which left some fields of corn 
little ragged, but think it will make 
a good vield if the weather is favorable 
from now on.—T. A. Martin. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, July 10tn.— 
A good, gentle rain the 6th came in time 
to relieve the drouthy condition and put 
everything in vigorous shape again. Early 
oats being cut. Plenty of rust. Fine 
stand of clover. Hay making being 
rushed. Corn has fine prospect for ma- 
turing early.—S. 

Monona County, (we) Iowa, July 6th.— 
Dry spell just broken by a fine rain; first 
to speak of since the middle of June. 
Corn mostly laid by, and good prospect 
for a crop. Pastures good. Pig crop fair. 
Few cattle on feed. Corn 65 cents. Some 
red rust in oats.—Samuel Riddle. 

Adair County, (sw) Iowa, July 8th.— 
Pastures very short. Corn fine, as high 


a 


as the fences in several fields, and a 
good stand. Hay crop short. No cholera 
of which we know. Stock doing well. A 


large percentage of colts being raised. 
Cherries scarce. Apples about half a 
crop. (Quite a few plums and small fruit. 
Wheat crop fair, but oats are short.— 
Earl Bloom. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, July 6th.— 


A fine rain. Oats ready to cut; a little 
short, but good. Corn looks fine. Wheat 
in shock. Hay light. Pigs doing well. 
Colts and calves fine; also lambs. Lots 
of small grain out this year. Apples look 
like they will be nice and large, but light 
crop. Lots of farmers buying new self- 
binders this year. Potatoes are small, 
but ve large vines.—J. T. Dowell. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, July 9th.—Rain 
bad] eeded. Corn coming out of the 
effects of the hail in good shape. Fall 


wheat all cut. Oats being harvested, but 
are very short and rusty. Hay going up 
in fine shape. Ideal weather for curing 
it. Threshers have been started on fall 
Wheat and rye. No sickness among stock. 
Pastures short and very dry. Early po- 
tatoes nil.—A. W. Rice. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, July 3d.—Ev- 
erysthing looking good, but rain is badly 
needed, especially for pastures. Potato 
crop fair. Water getting scarce. Oats 
getting rank, and lots of rust. Some 
fields beginning te lodge. Harvest will 


beg n a few days. Autos plentiful; 
Some hired men have cars.—Wm. G. Pfeif- 
fer. 

Pottawattamie County, (sw) Iowa, July 
llth—Good, heavy rain July 6th Corn 
laid by and in good condition. Winter 


Wheat, early oats, and barley are cut. 


Spring wheat and late oats are neariy 
ripe Threshing commenced. Tame hay 
being put up in good condition. Second 
cutting of alfalfa is put up. New pota- 
toes, 1) cents a peck. Prospects for good 
crop Good, sound corn, 65 cents per 
bushel.—Fred C. Simonsen. 


_Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, July 12th.— 
Cor ill laid by and haying has begun. 





Some pieces are real good, while others 
are light. Oats looking fine, but we need 
rain, as everything is getting realy dry. 
Early potatoes are fine, and late potatoes 


are looking good.—M. W. Orcutt. 
Monona County, (we) Iowa, July 10th. 
—We have now got the corn all laid by, 
and it looks good, and think it will make 
ab £ crop. We are now harvesting the 
Winter wheat, and it is fairly good. The 
Oats crop doesn’t look so good, as it is 
very rusty and smutty also. I think it 
Will be a light crop, but there will be lots 
of straw. Haying is in progress, and is 
a heavy crop. Potatoes are good. Apples 
are « very poor crop here this year. Ber- 
ries are plentiful so far. I hear of quite 
& lot of sickness in pigs, with a good 
many dying.—H. L. Wingate. 
_Dallas County, (se) Iowa, July 11th.— 
-Xtremely hot and dry the past week. 
Cory is making a wonderful growth, but 
'S needing rajn badly. Early oats and 
Witter wheat all in the shock. Thresh- 








ing just begun, and yields will probably 
be disappointing.—Victor Felter. 

Cherokee County, (nw) Iowa, July 10. 
—Fine weather last few weeks. A good 
rain needed. Corn all laid by and about 
ready to tassel. Early oats about all 
harvested this week. Those not treated 
are quite smutty and badly affected with 
rust. Tame hay all made. Some wells 
going dry.—H. Kolpin. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, July 11th. 
—Mercury stood at $8 degrees on north 
side of house yesterday, and at 90 de- 
grees at 8 o’clock this morning. Farmers 
have been working overtime all week, 
trying to get up the hay as fast as cured. 
Hay crop better than expected. Had a 
good rain three weeks ago, but not 
enough to settle the dust since. Corn is 
beginning to tassel short on account of 
the dry weather. Corn is unusually far 
along and very clean. Oats look good, 
but show considerable rust and smut. 
Will be ready to harvest next week.—J. 
T. Thorp. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, July 10th.— 
Weather is fine for haying. Clover crop 
excellent. Timothy not so good. Corn 
doing good. Early oats about ready to 
cut; some already being cut. Barley will 
soon be ready to cut. Late oats looking 
good.—K. H. H. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, July 10th.— 
Hay is good and is being put up in fine 
shape. Barley is an average crop or bet- 
ter, and is mostly in the shock. Oats 
better than an average, and the earliest 
ready to be harvested. Corn just start- 
ing to tassel, and is clean. There are 
but few rumors of hog cholera.—Charles 
Mason. 

Cass County, (sw) Iowa, July 11th.— 
Wheat harvesting finished. Not much 
oats harvested yet. Corn in dine shape. 
Had a good rain the first of the week. 
Both wheat and oats will be good. Hay 
will make a fair crop: partly finished 
now. Very little hog cholera in this 
vicinity.—G. L. Peterson. 

Ringgold County, (sw) Iowa, July 10th. 
—Very dry and hot. Had a small show- 
er Monday. Corn and grass needing rain 
badly. Threshing begun. Oats fairly 
good, and wheat also where the fly did 
not bother. Wheat selling for 68 cents, 
good quality. Few cattle on feed, and 
hogs are scarce. Few cases of cholera 
reported.—W. C. Kimball. 


MISSOURI. 


Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., July 6th. 
—Plenty of rain last week: came just in 
time to save the corn crop. Corn all 
laid by, and promises a good crop. Most 
of the wheat still in the shock; thresn- 
ing delayed on account of rain, Hay crop 
is very light; some meadows not worth 
cutting. Clover sowed last spring about 
all killed by dry weather. Wheat, 63 
cents; corn, 85 cents; hogs, $7.50.—W. A. 
Baker. 

Bates County, (we) Mo., July 8sth.— 
One per cent of the wheat remains to be 
cut; threshing under way; estimate of 
yield 17 bushels. Condition of corn is 81 
per cent; corn has been well cultivated, 
and is generally thrifty and of good color. 
Condition of oats, 56 per cent; mostly 
harvested, but suffering some on account 
of too much moisture. Hay and pastures 
only half a crop.—J. C. Biggs. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., July 10th. 
—Corn doing extra fine. Had a good rain 
on the 6th. Has been very hot the last 
few days; 96 in the shade today. Thresh- 
ing and haying in full swing. Very not 
on men and horses. Stock doing well.— 
John S. Loffel. 

Jasper County, (sw) Mo., July 11th.— 
Heavy rains last week. Some damage will 
result from grain growing in shock. Tem- 
perature not so high; about 92 maximum; 
but an excess of humidity at present. 
Corn doing well. Wheat averaging about 
20 bushels; oats, 35 or 40 bushel. Wheat 
of good quality, 65 to 67 cents; corn, 80 
cents; oats, 40 to 45 cents; butter, 25 
cents; eggs, 17 cents.—H. G. Baker. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 10th.— 
Threshing wheat is the order of the day, 
and it is much better than was expected 
—90 per cent. Oats about half a crop. 
Corn crop was never better at this time 
of year. Meadows have come out fine. 
We will have hay to sell. Pastures are 
good. Plenty of rain; over ten inches of 
water has fallen in the last month. Hot; 
98 in the shade. Cattle scarce and high. 
Spring calves selling at $25 per head; 
hogs, 8 cents. Apples and peaches poor. 
-—J. W. Griggs. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., July 10th.— 
Plenty of moisture in the ground. Corn 
making a great growth. Potatoes making 
some improvement since the rains. Clo- 
ver and timothy meadows making a good 
start after being cut.—J. A. Milne. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., July 10th.— 
Weather hot and sultry here now. Corn 
looking well and shows prospects of be- 
ing a good crop. Wheat and oats tair 
crop. Timothy hay reasonably good. Grass 
fine. Just had a good, soaking rain last 
week; five inches. Threshing machines 
are commencing to hum a little.—J. O. 
Metcalf. 

Preble County, (we) Mo., July 10th.— 
Have been threshing wheat, making from 
18 to 40 bushels, the latter on tobacco 
ground; the most of it from 20 to 30 bush- 
els; tests as high as 62.5. Still dry and 
very hot. Corn and pastures needing 











































































































MakeYourLow Land Pay Dividends 


OOD farm land is worth more today than ever before in 
history. It will pay you to drain that idle or unproductive 
part of your farm. By so doing you not only add to the value 
of your holdings, but also provide for a steady income from 
increased yields. 
The draining and tiling of land no longer involves heavy ex- 
pense for labor, work delayed until it interferes with planting 
or plowing, nor the inconvenience of supervising a gang. 


TRACTION 
DIGGER 


will reclaim your low land and correct your high water levels 
quickly, permanently and economically—and one man and a 
helper can run the machine. 


Don’toverlookthisopportunity to bring your low land intoservice. 





Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 


106 Eighth St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Send for “Reclamation” a 

book full of interesting drain- 
age facts tells all 
about the “P& 
H” Digger. 


Kerosene 

Gasoline 

or Motor 
Spirit 








rain very badly. Young clover doing no OKLAHOMA. 





good. Hogs, $8.40 to $8.50.—H. E. Wyn- Wagoner County, Okla., July 9th.— 
koop. Hot and sultry. We got a good soaking 
ee rain July 4th. Threshing in progpfess. 

ILLINOIS. Wheat is making 20 to 30 bushels; oats 

Iroquois County, (ec) Ill, July 5th.— | 40 to 50 »ushels. Corn all eared out; 
Great deficiency of rainfall since March | early corn in roasting ear stage, and is 


looking fine. Pastures good Corn, 75 
cents a bushel: wheat, 65 cents: oats, 25 
cents; eggs, 15 , 


1st. Potatoes a failure. Pastures short. 
Hay, 50 per cent of a crop. Oats will be 
75 per cent of a crop. Corn splendid 
prospect, if we only have plenty of rain 
this month and nevt. Wheat in shock; ; 

splendid crop; about 125 per cent. This SOUTH DAKOTA. 


cents; butter, 25 
hogs, $7.25.—H. K. Price. 


cents; 


county has organized. County Adviser McPherson County, (ne) S. D., July 9. 
L. W. Wise began work April 1, 1914.— —Plenty of moisture since the 17th of 


April. With one more good rain, our crop 
will be above the average. [Pastures and 
meadows are immense. All stock doing 


J. W. Lawrence. 


Bureau County, (nw) IIl., July 10th.— 
Corn all laid by. Oats will be ready to 
cut next week. Lots of smut in oats that fine. We have no rust and no hail yet 
was not treated. Haying mostly all fin- We want good men and will pay big mon- 
ished. Need a good rain for the corn and | ey for the haying and harvest.—O. W. 
pastures.—Sheridan Flaherty. Slocum. 

Champaign County, (we) Ill, July 7th. 
—Wheat threshing on; is making from 
25 to 45 bushels per acre. Oats and corn 
doing fine. Weather still hot. Spring 
sowing of alfalfa growing  nicely.—C. 
Dyer. 

Fayette County, (se) Ill, July 11th.— 
Very hot and dry. We have had scarcely 
any rain since the first of April. Corn 
looks very well considering the dry 
weather. Very few pieces of oats that 
would do to mow. Hay not more than a 
one-third of a crop. Corn is selling from LOW PRICES ON COAL. 

75 to 85 cents per bushel; oats 45 to 40 By buying their coal in July, our read- 
cents; wheat, 70 to 75 cents; ..cew pota- | ers can save 40 cents per ton over the 


9 4 9 75 pot 7 Martin-Howe September price and prices 
par $2.40 to $2.75 per bushel.—D. F. for later months in the year. As will be 


_ i ~ noted by their advertisement on page 
Warren County, (we) Ill, July 7th.— | 1028, the Martin-Howe Coal Co., of 1902 
Oats cutting on in full blast. Still very | McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill, who own 
dry, but not unseasonably hot. Corn is | their own mines, advertise their Tecum- 
looking fine, but must have a good rain seh coal, which is recognized as a thor- 
3 ie! oughly desirable coal at the very tow 
soon to make a big crop, as it is begin- | price of $1.60 per ton, for coal shipped in 
ning to tassel. Much wheat threshed last | July, while the price for September ship- 
week; yield fine; from 17 to 47 bushels; | ment is $2 per ton. Our readers who 
one piece of 30 acres threshing out 1,400 | would like to save 40 cents per ton on 
bushels. Pastures burnt up. 


New clo- coal can do so by sending their orders 
ver seeding in wheat and rye a failure, to the Martin-Howe Coal Co. this month, 
and that in oats will soon go. 


but they should be forwarded promptly 
cholera reported. 


q No hog | in order to take advantage of the low 

Clover seed is a good | price quoted. They can save really a 

yield, but the acreage is light. No clover | good deal more than that, as Martin- 

hay, and timothy scarce.—R. L. Kidder. —— — ~ any season of the ag te 

, . muc ower than you can usually uy 

Jefferson County, (sc) Ill., July 10th.— coal for. The Martin-Howe Coal Co. own 

Still dry and hot; no rain to speak of for | and operate their mines. They are ther- 

ninety days. Pastures all dried up. Po- | oughly reliable business men, and we feel 

tatoes and garden truck all gone. Corn is | sure that any dealings our readers may 

gettting scorched. Hay did not make one- have with them will be entirely satisfac- 
fourth of a crop. We are surely up 


tory. They will be glad to send you lit- 
against the real thing here. Oats a fail- erature with regard to Tecumseh coal, 
ure.—Robert Lemartin, 





IOWA FARM FOR SALE, 

A well improved 320-acre lowa farm is 
offered at a moderate price by Bosserman 
Bros., who are extensive farmers and 
land owners at Murray, lowa The farm 
advertised is only three miles from town, 
and is in one of the best sections of south 
central lowa. It is offered for sale on 
easy terms and by reliable men See ad 
and write for more particulars, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 






and to answer any questions you may 
wish to ask with reference thereto. 
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American millers 
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the 


and 


prices for different ruling 


than a ago. 
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country 
being 

new 


around 12 cents lower year 
Old 
the 
is down to about 12,000,000 bushels, 
The 


into effect 


wheat supplies are very small, 


visible supply in the entire 


much smaller than a year ago. 


federal 
the first of July. 

When July opened Chicago cold storage 
holdings of eggs were reported at 2,900,- 
500 cases, an increase of 621,500 
within a month, but 19,900 cases less than 
a year ago. Cold storage stocks of but- 
ter aggregated 43,173,500 pounds, a gain 
of 26,944,500 pounds within a month, and 
an increase of 1,088,600 pounds over a 
year ago. Butter prices are firm at 20 
to 26% cents, with extras to grocers quot- 
ed at 28 cents for tubs and 29 cents for 
prints. Prime eggs are selling at 18 to 
19 cents, extras selling at 23 cents for 
cartons. New potatoes are going at $1.50 
to $1.60 a bushel. Timothy sells 
at $4 to $5.25 per 100 pounds, clover seed 
at $10 to $13.60 per 109 pounds, and flax- 
$1.581, to $1.61%% per bushel. 
the best class sold at the 
week at the highest prices 
recorded in many weeks, with extremely 
meager offerings on Monday of all 
scriptions of live stock, as the preceding 
Saturday was the Fourth of July, and 
little stock loaded at country ship- 
ping stations The Monday receipts ag- 
gregated 10,967 cattle, 19,055 hogs and 
7,795 sheep, and hogs, sheep and lambs 
all advanced sharply, hogs bringing the 
best values recorded in more than two 
months. General conditions governing 
cattle are in favor of continued high 
prices, with much less feeding going on 
than usual, and an especial scarcity of 
the choicest grade of cattle. Scarcity 
and dearness of corn have forced 
cattle on the market rather prematurely, 
stockmen being cents per bush- 
el for corn in lowa, and 75 cents in Mis- 
souri. With the advent of fly time, own- 
ers are tempted to ship in their cattle, 
and too many grassy offerings are show- 
ing up and selling at a large discount. 
The lack of a good demand for 
steers and feeders” eliminates outside 
competition for grassers, and the local 
slaughterers get them at lower prices 
than those paid a few weeks earlier, al- 
though even common cattle are much 
higher than in most past vears. Because 
of the new federal inspection system, 
whereby cattle and calves are inspected 
at the runways leading to packing houses, 
packers are very cautious in buying any 
stock that is I'kely to be eondemned. 
Cattle prices advanced last week under 
unusually meager offerings to the highest 
figures of the véar, the bulk of the beef 
steers going at $8.50 to $9.50 by Wednes- 
day, with sales of choice to prime beeves 
at $9.35 to $9.75. The common to fair 
light steers brought $7.50 to $8.50, while 
meduim lots sold at $8.60 and over, and 
a good kind at ¢9 and upward. Butcher 
lots of cows and heifers went at $4.89 to 
$9.40, canners selling at $3.25 te $4.34, 
cutters at 9.40 to $1.75 and bulls at $5 
to $8.50. A light bus‘ness was done in 
stockers and feeders at $5.59 to $8, few 
going above $7.85, with stock steer calves 
at $7 to $7.75. Stock cows and heifers 
brought $4.80 to $6.75. Calves sold freely 
at $5.50 to $10.75. Stock cows and heif- 
brought $4.80 to $6.75, Milk cows 
brought $60 fo $90 each. 

Hogs are in a firm 
extra good demand, 
is paid for choice 
consignments are 


grading of corn went 


cases 


seed 


seed at 
Cattle of 
high time last 


de- 


was 


many 


asked 65 


stock 


ers 


position, with an 
and a big premium 
kinds, while grassy 
going at an increasing 
discount. The country is short on ma- 
tured swine, and the years’ receipts at 
packing points show a big falling off. 
Prime hogs of heavy weight are the fa- 
vorites and sell mostly at 5 cents or more 
above the best light weights. Prices are 
much higher than in nearly all former 
years, 1913 and 1910 excepted, and despite 
dear corn, hogs are making good money 
for owners. Unusually meager receipts 
last week sent prices to the highest fig- 
ures since April, with late sales at $8.15 
to $8.85, pigs going at $7.90 to $8.60. A 
hogs at $7.95 to $8.55. 
light and good weights 
Higher prices are expect- 
receipts in six leading 
the first half of the 
hogs below receipts 


week earlier sold 
Prime hogs of 
sold at the top. 
ed, the combined 
western markets for 
falling 864,748 
a year ago. 

Spring lambs are in 
the market reached a_ high level last 
week because of greatly curtailed offer- 
ings, With yearlings and sheep that grad- 
ed well selling correspondingly high. 
There is a demand for breeding 
ewes anc and sheep, but 
very few are offered. Average prices in 
June for lambs were the 
highest ever known in that month. More 
than one-third of the June receipts of 
lambs and sheep came direct to packers 
from Louisville, consisting of southern 
spring lambs. Spring lambs have sold 
at $6.50 to $9.35; yearlings at $6.50 to 
7.5 wethers at $3.20 to $6.15; ewes at 


4.eths 


year 


lively demand, and 


good 
feeding lambs 


Wwethers 


and 








bucks at $3.40 to $4, and 
to $6.40. Idaho is 
while wethers are 
and Montana. 

week only fairly well, 
too good, and there 


$3.25 to $5.25; 
breeding ewes at $5 
shipping in lambs, 
coming from Oregon 

Horses sold last 
demand being not any 
were too many thin, grassy ones. Not 
many sales took place as high as $250, 
and light livery horses sold at $85 to $125, 
while feeding geldings brought $225 to 
$275. Expressers went at $210 to $249, 
and wagoners at $160 to Heavy 
drafters sold at $250 to $285 for desirable 
ones, and chunks that weighed from 1,409 
to 1,500 pounds brought $190 to $250, 
with lighter chunks at $155 to $185. 


$230. 


Ww. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to July 6, 1914.) 
Chicago, Il. 
Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Charles City, 
Dubuque, lowa 
Davenport, lowa 
Des Moines, Iowa .. 
Keokuk, lowa 
5 ee Se ee 
Springfield, Ill. ..... 
Hannibal, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Cairo, Ub 
Springfiled, 
Columbia, } 
Kansas City, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
North Platte, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, 
Yankton, 8. 
Valentine, 
Rapid City, S. 
Pierre, S. D, . 
Huron, S. B. .. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
sismarck, N. D. ... 
Williston, N. D. 
Lauder, WY0. .césrecce 
Cheyenne, Wyo. : 
Denver, Colo. ; veecee 
Amarillo, Texas .... Soateaiece OE 





Serum in Illinois.—The 
live stock commissioners has 
passed a-regulation forbidding the sale 
of any serum not manufactured in a 
plant licensed by the government. 


Cholera Tilinois 


board of 


American Agricultural College in India. 
—The American Presbyterian Mission, at 
Allahabad, India, is acquiring fifty-three 
acres near Allahabad to establish a fully 
equipped agricultural department for ex- 
perimental work in connection with the 
Ewing Christian College at Allahabad, 
says the Daily Consular Report. It will 
be in charge of Samuel Higginbottom, an 
American missionary who has become 
noted for the important movements in 
agricultural methods he has introduced 
among native farmers near Allahabad, 
teaching them the use of American plows 
and other instruments. 





Sulphur as a Fertilizer.—Several years 
ago, Wisconsin experimenters called at- 
tention to the fact that in ordinary soil 
there is less sulphur than phosphorus. 
The ordinary farm crops remove about 
the same amount of sulphur from the 
soil that they do of phosphorus. Know- 
ing these facts, people of a semi-scien- 
tific turn of mind came to the conclusion 
that the United States must pay atten- 
tion not only to her resources of phos- 
phorus, potassium, nitrogen and lime, but 
must also take into account the sulphur 
supply. Professor Hart, one of the Wis- 
consin men who brought the matter to 
the attention of the scientific world, has 
recently published an article in Science 
in which he says that while the sulphur 
supply is limited in most soils, and while 
all farm crops remove considerable quan- 
tities of it from the soil, there is not 
the same need for sulphur as there is for 
phosphorus. Phosphorus stimulates the 
growth of beneficial bacteria in the soil 
and its application to the soil will gen- 
eraliy result in a larger increase in crop 
yield than will the application of sul- 
phur. Eventually it would seem, how- 
ever, that the country might have a sul- 
phur problem on its hands just as it 
will have a phosphorus problem. 
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Government Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates (formerly B 
Statistics), makes the following estimates from reports of its correspond: 
agents. 

For the United States: 
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average. 
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1914. 
1913. 
10-year 


Condition, July 1, 
Condition, July 1, 


Acreage, 1914, per 
cent of 1913. 

Total acreage, 1 

Condition, July 1, 
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Secaneeeoen 35,387,000 | 

17,990,000 

53,377,000 
000 


Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
All wheat 
Corn eeeeseccces 
Oats sel 
3arley 

a 

White potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco 1,151,000 
Flax 1,927,000 
Rice sate a t 704,800 
Hay view he shsaw (sreee 
Apples 

*Six-year average. 

The amount of wheat remaining on farms July 1st ‘s estimated at 4.2 per cent of 
last year’s crop, or about 32,236,0000 bushels, as compared with 35,515,000 on Juy 
1943, and 23,876,000 on July 1, 1912. “ 

The estimated yields indicated by the condition »f crops on July 1, 1911, a: 
yie'ds in precedine sears, for comparison, follow. ‘otal production is given 
lions of bushels. 
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Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
All wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
eS Pe 
White potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco, pounds 
Flax 
Rice 
Hay, tons 
*Interpreted from condition 
Details for important crops 
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State. 
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July 1 condition, 
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‘ondition, July 1, 
10-year-average. 


1914. 
July 1 condition, 


total.* 
years, 1909-1913, 


cent of 1913, 
uver., 1909-1 


1914.* 
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iForecast, 1914, from 


Totalacreage, 








x|Condition July 1, 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
Georgia 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri. . 
South Pakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Kentucks 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas .. 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas ‘ 
United States 
*In thousands, 


own) 
DAD D 


ed et ND ate 


497900 
55,300 | 
146,300 
189/400 
376,000 
63,800 
62,700 
$2) 400 
404860 
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$5,500 
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ition, June 1, 
(bushels).* 











Forecast, 1914, from 
July 1 condition 
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Condition, July 1, 








New York 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio . 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 84,900 
Minnesota f 110,700 
Iowa 92 97 5 35.0 | 72,300 
Missouri { 5,000 
No. Dakota 74,100 
So. Dakota § g 49,900 
Nebraska ........| 93 97 ri 30.2 57,300 
Kansas sles oy ng SE ; 54,800 
United States ... ,1.201,000 


38,400 
30,500 
50,600 
40,800 
120,760 i 
51,600 


2-3-1 


PA 
> bo 


CO OVCS be 
Awe corte 
moo 0 


= 


5 
15,000 | 
83,038 
12,644 
68,360 
26,500 
57,825 
42,135 
59,625 
34,320 
1,121,768 


39/612 
1,131,175 


’ 
,216,000 











INSIDE STATIONARY 
CUP ELEVATOR 


Always ready. Always in the “dry.” 

unloaded by driveway wagon jack, fixed to 
joists—a big advantage. Being overhead, leaves 
driveway clear. Steel hopper. y lifting. 


Counterbalanced. 

No waste or mix of grain. Elevator entirely 
enclosed. Opened by removing four screws. Big 
buckets—holding one-quarter bushel. Absolutely 
no choking or back-legging. Self-aligning bear 
ings. Easy running—100¢ efficiency—no power 
lost in friction, Send for free catalogue with full 
this elevator when building a new crib, specifications and illustrations of this inside 
for it reduces the cost of roofs, founda- levator and the full Meadows line. your 


tions and flooring. dealer about the Meadows Inside Elevator. 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lake Street Factory, Pontiac, IMlinois. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Easily installed without altering building. 
Puts grain into any part of the largest crib 
without changes or delays. No cupola 
needed to get full capacity of crib lessthan 
36 ft. in length with -pitch roofs. Fills 
crib to full capacity. No pit required for 
dumping grain. Never in the way; stands 
close to driveway wail, or can be put in- 
side crib. There’s big economy in using 
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Chief Joker, and out of Esmeralda, 
English Lad is the sire of 
Pocket Ftece, the boar Ettinger of lii- 
| neis: paid 76 $600 for: Besides: a lot of s 
} — ang | ee by the two above n 

Bebst has five litters by Min 
prone “First, a first prize bear at the 
Minnesota State Fair in 1912. i 
pigs are by the 


DATES CLAMES & ap kivE sack SALES 


Sz 


“Te Fon ann Cony Wall Lake, Ia. 
Iowa State Fair 
Bobst will be glad to tell you 
ali about his herd upon request. 
his card in this issue. 

Ole friends of Mr. J. M. Glasier, of St. 
James, mg will be glad to know that 


. P. Clark, Brayton, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
o9--Francis T. Martin, 





his spring crop of 
A so wall at this time of year as 
at the present, and he has eighty-nine of 
149 and 20—Menry - €. 
has he been successful in raising a good 
crop of Poland Chinas, 
his ewn quarter section alone, 
two-story addition i 


= 
= 
> 
ce] 


§ 
5 
3 
a 
5 
0 


but he has farmed 


= 


SR 


sien 


¢ 


. & Piper, Viliisca, 


enterprising agriculturists and husband 
men than Mr. Glasier. 
a bred sow sale the coming winter, some 
time during the first half of February. 
little later Mr. Glasier will announce some 
young boars for sale. 
cember hear by Big Bone Jr. that should 
interest some good breeder. 


MALCOLM OFFERS HERD BOARS. 
Mr. Wm. Maleelm, ef Bigelow, Minn., 
r sale the Duroc Jersey herd boar, 
and four ef his sons; 
lings and twe of last fall farerw. 
used, quite extensively 
Malcolm, and has demonstrated his a 
as @ sire. He is a son of the well-known 
sire of champions, Golden Model 2d. Mr. 
Malcolm has no 
and will therefore nail him at a very con- 
servative price. 


Wiekre & Sens, Webster, 
He is planning on 


w 


1S 
row 


PERCHERONS. 


ri 


DUROC JERSEYS. He has a last De- 


J: Wilsen, Renville, Minn. 
. Fredericksburg, Ta. 


Wiekre & Sons, Webster, 


Swan, Missouri 


Brewster, Minn. 
( 
Spies Brom. Beaven Creek, Minn. mang good. things Mr. 
: nualiy preduced. ri 
of , av, better still, go and see him. 
: will find his ecard in this issue. 


HIGH-CLASS SHROPS FOR SALE. 


c. B. Walker, Memphis, Mo., is offering 
readers some very 


re ondin ea an- 


* ‘Thompson, Merrill, 
iohen, 2 Everly, 





fine Shrop rams 


Thex are sired by a superier 
imported Minten i 
Walker paid a top price. 
his worth by the extra good lot of lambs 
, and it is not often that the 
‘armer representative has seen 


>: Lake, Lowa. 
He has proved 
A. Samuelsen, Kiren, Iowa. 
Wm. Taylor; Ireton, 
_ BR. Steele, Ireton,, Iowa. 

Ee. Abbey, Hawarden, Tewa, 





uniformly good as. these Mr. Walker 
now. offering. They are of good type ime 
their sire, and weil wooled. 
has made a practice of using good rams 
at the head of his floek, and his former 
herd header was the noted show ram, 
Hie considers his present 
ram even better im some respects. He is 
exeeptienaliy good at the heart sirth, 
well wooled and of good type. 
this good imported ram is now 
offered for sale, 
two-year-old rams sired 
Seme ef them are from 
See ad, and. write 


Mee affree, gag ions 


12 ~aeuenan Bros., Chaschan, 
) oO. Smalling, La Porte City, 


13 Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
5—Ralph, Bartels,; Sioux Center, 
-Hugh Irwin, lreten,, To 
—~Frank Ginsbaech, LD 


POLAND CHINAS, 


. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
4 Forest, Miles, Towa. 
et. 22 —Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. - 


imported ewes, 
Walker early if in- 
terested in buying a goed ram, while they 





MERFELD & SONS’ DWROCS. 

The herd of Duroc Jerseys owned by 
Messrs. M. E. Merfeld & Sons, of Greene, 
has become popular for i 
quality and attractive breeding. Just now 
Messrs. Merfeld are offering a dozen fall 
boars, a July yearling and the yearling 
~~ — M.. B.'s Select. 
ef the well) known breeding boar, 
c hief Select, and out of Chief’s Queen, by 
The ather boars offered 
ion, Chief's Model 


Remsen, Lowa. 
, Pederson, Dunlap, Im 


Marshalltown, Towa. 
CHESTER WHITES, 
-Ed Anderson and J. P. 


‘i—Geo. HE. Bobst, 


are byw the junior cham 
Merfeld’s. Wonder. 
is a Crimson Wonder 3 
—— Wonder i and out of H. 

s Queen. The longer this boar is owned 
ro ‘the Merfelds,, the better he suits them. 
His ately are typical of the Crimson Won- 
Some excellent herd bear ma- 
i in the boars Messrs. 
These gentlemen 


& Sons, Farming- 








Merfeld are offering. 
have a line ef spring boars also that will 
please discriminating 
particular is: of } 


. . * 
Special Natice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
y running must have 
notice. ‘t such. discontinuance or change reach us not 
han Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
o order to he sure of same being made: 
2iso applies to advertisements requiring ciase- 
” or special Dosition. Our pages begin to go to 
ymorning-and: no.changes 
can be emate after pagesaremade: up: New-advertise- 
ments, \owever, can. usually be inserted if received 

as late 1s Monday morning of the week of iseue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A splendid line ef spring Duree Jerseys 
found by the writer last week at the 


March ees with great 
and is a good all-over pig. He is 
by Chief's Colenel and out of a Defender 
& C.’s Colonel, Orion Chief and 
Ohio Chief are the folowing sires in the 
Messrs, Merfeld have a great 
herd, and if those looking for a boar will 
isi they are not apt to leave 
without finding one to suit. vi i 








TRACY’S CHESTER WHITES. 


Whites is that ewned by 


rop of spring pigs this sea- 
son, besides forty-five head of last fall’s 
y have purchased 
an. additional tract of land, which gives 
them plenty of range for their herd. They 
have numerous fine clover pastures, and 
the gee & _ whieh the pigs -¥ divided 
the thrift and growthi- 
ness on ay apparent to the visitor at 

of the — Bg 


Mr. Bly is a first-class heg raiser, 
t has, never even. been. his good for- 

bring out quite s@ many 
pigs. with good feet and backs as 
is this year. All have been double 
treated fei the prevention of che 
Bly will give Wallaces’ 
readers. an /_ ey 
som of these a 


Twenty five. years as a breeder of Po- 
nds : 





Nellie Princess, 2 sew with goed 
pigs by Chickasaw Chief 3d, an oD pound 
other very attractive sows 
with twenty-five pigs are Charlotte and 
Ivia,, litter sisters, got. by Royal Ches- 
By writing Messrs. Tracy now you 
can get a goad selection. either in a fall 
or spring boar: Their announcement ap- 
yearns elsewhere 


POLAND CHINA BRED sows. 
OFFERED. 


Mr., E. EF. Farver,, of Ocheyedan, 
twenty heads ‘off sows: pee 
gust. and) September tar- 
; Thex eonsist of last i 
— fall yearlings; and a few 
' sows, Mr. Panver has one ef the top 
herds of oir type Poland Chinas. 
his stock en its merits. 
It must be as represented, or you will 
, This is the expe- 
rienee of vom who: have had: dealings with 
= the mest widely 
known big ‘type boars was Farver's Gor 
’ of immense size 
and good proportions, He has passed 


with one of ‘tne 
‘ends of big type Polands within 
Mr: Baxter is = of the boys 


sort of a hog that people  — and he 
= them @n their merits.. 


Mr: Baxter is planning om a 
, sale of bred. sows fer next. Febru- 
, an@ if al! goes well he wil? put up 
‘ -———, offering: He 

(Beg e y plenty 


‘sina is . Long me 
nd.. 


Geo. H.. Babst, of Hampton, 

with this: issue frum 
Short. horm bulls to Chester White boars; 
his herd boars, 


& et your money 











out of use now, but he has left much 
valuable stock in the herd. Among his 
get now in use is Farver’s Goliath Jr., a 
yearling b nag - ®- a _hearly equals, if m.- 
quite, sire. Sows are bein 
effered po Bee = Farver's: Goliath, an 
others that are bred to 
| Jr. eg - have all been simultaneously 
treat 
Mr. Farver "hen never had cholera on nis 
farm. [If in search of reliable big type 
' brood sows, write Mr. Farver. 


CRAMER OFFERS DUROCS THAT 
ARE BiG. 


| M. &. Cramer & Son, Menree, Iowa, 
, are offering as good. a let ef big, smooth 
Duroc Jersey pigs for sale as the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative, who in- 
. spected the herd lately, has seen any- 
where. They have been immuned with 
the simultaneous method by an expert 
from the Agricultural College at Ames. 
The herd was healthy when the immun- 
‘ing was done, and is in the pink of con- 
ditien now. Some of the boar pigs were 
weighed the fore part of the month, and 
weighed 180 pounds and better. Tuey 
are smooth, too, with good backs, good 
bone, and good type and quality. Tuey 
| are sired by Jumbo Wortter, which is 
. one ef the best two-year-old boars of 
the br He is: the 1,000-pound kind 
and smooth. The breeding herd is strong 
im prize winning blood, especially the 
blood of Goldem Model. Messrs, Cramer 
will sell bear pigs and gilts, and if you 
are interested in buying good, big ones 
worth the meney, it will pay you to write 
or visit them. ‘Their farm adjoins town 
on the north. See ad, and kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


POLAND CHINA HERD BOAR... 
Mr, V.. G. Felter, of Washta, Lowa, is 
offering for sale his yearling Poland China 
. herd boar, Long Wonder. He is a Swal- 
low bred boar got by A.’s Wonder, a boar 
said to have weighed 300 pounds. Long 
Wender is an exceptionally well made 
bear of the good sized medium type. Me 
is a boar with no serious defects. He 
would make a_ creditable showing with 
fitting. Mr. Felter has spring pigs sired 
by him in sufficient numbers to determine 
value as @ sire. The price is stated 
in the advertisement. If looking for this 
type ef boar, you will be pleased with 
Leng Wonder. Write Mr. Felter at once 
if interested. 


& GASOLINE ENGINE FOR THE CORN 
BINDER. 


It will not be a great many weeks until 
@ number of Wallaces’ Parmer readers 
will be buying. a cern binder er using the 
eorn binder they already have. We 
their particular i to the fact that 
they cam get much more effective work 
threugh the binder by installing: a gaso- 
— engine for the a of the bind- 

Cushman Meter Works, of 2028 
x ‘St... Lincelm, Neh, have made a spe- 
eialty "of the Cushman engine for the corn 
and grain binder, and hundreds of their 
engines are in use and operating beth 
corn and grain binders. The advantages 
of the Cushman are that it is light, that 
it is automatically governed, that it is a 
very simple and easy engine to operate. 
With the Cushman installed' on yeur 
binder, the horses simply pull the ma- 
ehine, the engine doing the rest of the 


werk. Some very interesting literature 
on their Cushman engines. fer corn and 
grain binders has been issued by _ the 


Cushman Motor Works, and they will be 
glad to send same to any of our readers 
who are eneugh interested to mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. Their 
advertisement on page 1028. will give our 
readers am excellent idea of how the 
€ushman engine is attached to the corn 
binder. 


TIRES GUARANTEED FOR 4,500 MILES 
This is the guarantee the Pennsylvania 
Rubber C€Co.,, ef Jeannette, Pa, place on 
Pennsylvania oil-proof vacuum cup tires, 
This is the tire of which the knobs of the 
suction cup tread grip are a feature. The 
manufacturers claim tMat they wear the 
longest over the rough roads of the 
country, as they have extra weight and 
extra strength, and therefere they are 
able to put the guarantee of 1,000 more 
miles than usually goes with tires: In- 
teresting- literature has been issued by 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., and a pos- 
tal card or letter request to them at 
Jeaneatin Pa., will bring full particulars 
concerning their guarantee and concern- 
ing their tines; A pestal card will do the 
business. 
THAT NEW HUDSON. SIX AT $1,550. 
tn automobile that is bound’ to attract 
a great many farm folks is the Hudson 
Six-Forty for 1915, at the price of $1,550, 
f. o. b. Detroit. This car sold this year 
at $1,750, and it was considered a good 
buy by judges of automobile value, at 
that time. Not only has the price been 
reduced for 191, but new features. have 
been added to the car, and our readers 
interested in buying am automobile this 
season wiilf be interested in the Hudsen 
advertisement, telling about the 1915 car 
at $1,550, whielr will be found on page 
1027. It is certainly worthy of the care- 
ful consideration of every reader of % at- 
laces! Farmer who is interested im auto- 
mobiles,, and. particularly these whe = 
wish a car eit ~~ summer er 


a Se card or letter’ 
will bring their interesting literature. In 
addition to the Little — the dson 
folks: are also making: t e Big Six, about 
which ‘thes wilh be Tomek tm tel yeu. 
t weight Little Sim is the car 
ill prove strongest in demand, and 
unuuastionably a good many 


@ six-cylinder car with the smoeth run- 
ning of the Six, -t a prite a* hich rew 
. four-cylinder ep + of lke pe .er are suidi 





Farver's Goliath | 


the practice of vaccination, | 





| The Hudson advertisement will be of in- 
| terest, 
. wilt deem it a favor if our readers will 
' ——— Wallaces’ 


and likewise tieir catalog. We 
Farmer when. asking 


folks therefor. 
THE RIGHT OIL FOR FORD CARS. 


An automobile eil which gives the most 
Satisfactory results for Ford. cars is Gar- 
goyle oil, of the Vacuum Oil Co., Roch- 
ester, N. ¥. The manufacturers tell why 
this Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“‘E’’ is the oil to 
use for Ford ears, in a special advertise- 
ment on page 1623, and ail owners of 
Ford cars ‘should be sure to read this 
advertisement. There is no question but 
that the eil you use in your car has much 
—in fact, the most—to do of any one 
thing in getting satisfactory service from 
the car, and it is particularly important 
that you use an oil that has the right 
consisteney for the car.. The Vacuum Oil 


Cc. guarantee Gargoyle Mobiloil to be 
fully up to the high standard demand for 
all their products, and the interesting ltit- 
erature they have issued with regard to 
their oils, as they make an oil whieh is 
adapted for any make of car, different 
cars demanding a different kind of oil, 
will be sent to our readers on request. 
They make not only oils for the motor, 
but also lubricants for power transmit- 
ting parts ef automobiles, for compr: 

sion. cups, ete. Mobilubricant is sold in 
one and three pound tins. Be sure to 
read their advertisement on page 1018, 


and when writing for further particulars 
concerning their Gargoyle Mobiloils, men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 

A SPLENDID ENSILAGE CUTTER. 

An ensilage cutter that is very popu- 
lar en. aceeunt of its simplicity, and tne 
excellent work it does, will be founda in 
the Silberzahn, the preduct of the Gehl 
Bros. Mfg. Co., of 117 S. Water St., West 
Bend, Wis. They tell about this cutter 
in a special advertisement en page 1030, 
and they urge Watlaces’ Farmer reaaers 
te drop them a postal eard or letter re- 
quest for catalog, and the proofs that 
they furnish. with regard to the splenaid 
work the Silberzahn cutter has done. 
Their cutter is simple, strong, powerful, 
durable, and. safe, and it is guaranteed to 
do mere and better work with less pow- 
er than any ether cutter on the market. 
They do not ask that you take their word 
for it, but simply. for am oppertunity to 
prove their claims to you. Either a pes- 
tal card or a letter request mentioning 
Wallaces” Farmer will bring prompt in- 
formation about this cutter. Ask for it. 


Registered Shronsbir 
FOR S4LE 

One imported tfoctt herd header, bred. by T. S. Min- 
ton, of Engiand. This is a show ram and the sire of 
showsteck. He clipped. 1s Ibs. this spring aaa four - 
year-olti, andi sired! !ainbe that sheared)i? ibe. Also 25 
one and two-year-old rams, sined. by abeve ram-—some 
from. imported dams, €ome and. see them. or write 
for prices early, ae | have same very: fine ones. 
c. B. WALKE Memphis, Mo. 


2 Bates Shart-hora Bulis 


Red WVeartfings 
Priced for quick saie: Come to see them. or write, 


JOHN F. CURRIER & SON, intitanota, lowa 
BED POLL. 


Red Polted Gattle 


Young bulls. for sale of. breeding, ng also a num- 
ber of very, Galves 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, fa 


Red Polied Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred’ and open; 20: Sept. calves, show pros- 
pects; also young cows well forward in calif. 

Bs. &. SU EP, BSON, Kiron, Sac €e., Ea. 
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MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
@ number off good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at ressonabie 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D.S. Potted Werefords 
Twenty big, weth grown bulis, ready for service, 
Priced tosell quick. Come and.see them. 
B.D. CLOBE & SONS, Eucas,. lowa 


TAMW ORTERS. 


Tamworth Bred Sows for Sale 


Have 15 bred sows to offer whicl. ineiude several 
yearling and two-year-olds, balance fall gilts, some 
to farrow in. late Juiy. Will socom have-to offer about 
2 March pigs weighing around 10 lbs. by my first 
prise yearling, J. B. MAGKOY. Farragut, lewa, 


DUBOC JERSEYS. 


Merfold & Sans’ Burocs 


A dozen desirabie fall boarm for seie sired by the 
the champiom be mon Movsn 2p and Moar 
Wonpar. the spring yearling. M. E.'s $xuRcT 

(by Chief Select), and: choice July ee by 


192908: 
se ag 

e@ pigs and of most. pepuler outing. 
p pane solicited. 


M. E. MERFERB & SONS, Greene, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Herd Baers 


PR cag — tired, Menton, by Golten Model: 2d for 
3.yeanling aad: 2 fall bearm.sired.by Bonton. 
boars and. choierm !mmuns. 


Bigetew, Minn. 





























DUROC JEBSEYS. 





laces’ F: 


| M. C. GRAMER & SON, 


BOARS AND 6GHKTS sired by Jumbo Wonder. tte 1,006 pound kind, with 
pat doh _—___2____}_d 


quality. Boar pigs now weigh upwards of 200 Ibs. 


‘They are big andisameedie, We do not believe yow will find them: bigger and better 
anywhere, and. especially forthe money. Come 
armer: 


} see, or write, mentioning Wa!- 


MONROE, [IQWA 
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Oar Weekly: Market. Letter 


July 13, 1914.—New 


been moving liberally, 


Chicago, winter 
its 
American millers 
freely, 


deliveries 


wheat has 


cheapness encouraging 


foreigners to purchase with 
for the 
12 


wheat 


and 


prices different ruling 


around cents lower than a year ago. 
Old 
the 
is down to about 12,000,000 bushels, being 
The 


into effect 


supplies are very small, and 


visible supply in the entire country 


than a new 


of 


much smaller year ago. 


federal grading corn went 


the first of July. 

When July opened Chicago cold storage 
holdings of eggs were reported at 2,900,- 
500 cases, an increase of 631,500 
within a month, but 19,900 cases less than 
a year ago. Cold storage stocks of but- 
ter aggregated 43,172,500 pounds, a gain 
of 26,944,500 pounds within a month, and 
an increase of 1,088,600 pounds over a 
year ago. Butter prices are firm at 20 
to 26% cents, with extras to grocers quot- 
ed at 28 cents for tubs and 29 cents for 
prints. Prime eggs are selling at 18 to 
19 cents, extras selling at cents for 
cartons. New potatoes are going at $1.50 
to $1.60 a bushel. Timothy seed sells 
at $4 to $5.25 per 100 pounds, clover seed 
at $10 to $13.60 per 109 pounds, and flax- 
seed at $1.58%% to $1.6114 per bushel. 

Cattle of the best sold at the 
high time last week at the highest prices 
recorded in many weeks, with extremely 
meager offerings on Monday of all de- 
scriptions of live stock, as the preceding 
Saturday the Fourth of July, and 
little stock loaded at country ship- 
ping stations. The Monday receipts ag- 
gregated 160,967 cattle, 19,055 hogs and 
7,795 sheep, and hogs, lambs 
all advanced sharply, hogs bringing the 
best values recorded in more than two 
months. General conditions governing 
cattle are in favor of continued high 
prices, with much less feeding going on 
than usual, and an especial scarcity of 
the choicest grade of cattle. Searcity 
and dearness of corn have forced many 
cattle on the market rather prematurely, 
stockmen being asked 65 cents per bush- 
el for corn in lowa, and 75 cents in Mis- 
With the advent of fly time, own- 

tempted to ship in their cattle, 
and too many egrassy offerings are show- 
ing up and selling at a large discount. 
The lack of a good demand for 
steers and feeders’ eliminates outside 
competition for grassers, and the local 
slaughterers get them at lower prices 
than those paid a few weeks earlier, al- 
though even common cattle are much 
higher than in most past years. Because 
of the new federal inspection system, 
whereby cattle and calves are inspected 
at the runways leading to packing houses, 
packers are very cautious in buying any 
stock that is I'kely to be eondemned. 
Cattle prices advanced last week under 
unusually meager offerings to the highest 
figures of the yvéar, the bulk of the beef 
steers going at $8.50 to $9.50 by Wednes- 
day, with sales of choice to prime beeves 
at $9.35 to $9.75. The common to fair 
light steers brought $7.50 to $8.50, while 
meduim lots sold at $8.60 and over, and 
a good kind at $8 and upward. Butcher 
lots of cows and heifers went at $4.89 to 
$9.40, canners seHing at $3.25 to $4.34, 
cutters at 9x.40 to $1.75 and bulls at $5 
to $8.50. A light bus‘ness was done in 
stockers and feeders at $5.59 to $8, few 
going above $7.85, with stock steer calves 
at $7 to $7.75. Stock cows and heifers 
brought $4.80 to $6.75. Calves sold freely 
at $5.50 to $10.75. Stock cows and heif- 
ers brought $4.80 to $6.75. Milk cows 
brought $60 t6 $90 each. 

Hogs are in a firm position, with an 
extra good demand, and a big premium 
is paid for choice kinds, while grassy 
consignments are going at an increasing 
discount. The country is short on ma- 
tured swine, and the years’ receipts at 
packing points show a big falling off. 
Prime hogs of heavy weight are the fa- 
vorites and sell mostly at 5 cents or more 
above the best light weights. Prices are 
much higher than in nearly all former 
years, 1913 and 1910 excepted, and despite 
dear corn, hogs are making good money 
for owners. Unusually meager receipts 
last week sent prices to the highest fig- 
ures since April, with late sales at $8.15 
to $8.85, pigs going at $7.90 to $8.60. A 
week earlier hogs sold at $7.95 to $8.55. 
Prime hogs of light and good weights 
sold at the top. Higher prices are expect- 
the combined receipts in six leading 
western markets for the first half of the 
falling 864,748 hogs below receipts 
a year ago. 

Spring lambs are in lively demand, and 
the market reached a_ high level last 
week because of greatly curtailed offer- 
ings, With yearlings and sheep that grad- 
ed well selling correspondingly high. 
There is a good demand for breeding 
ewes and feeding lambs and sheep, but 
very few are offered. Average prices in 
June for lambs and wethers were the 
highest ever known that month. More 
than one-third of the June receipts of 
lambs and sheep came direct to packers 
from Louisville, consisting of southern 
spring lambs. Spring lambs ‘have sold 

yearlings at $6.50 to 


at $6.50 to 
$7.50; wethers at $3.20 to $6.15; ewes at 


cases 


class 


was 
was 


sheep and 


souri. 
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year 
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at $3.50 to $4, and 
to $6.40. Idaho js 
while wethers are 


$3.25 to $5.25; bucks 
breeding ewes at $5 
shipping in lambs, 
coming from Oregon and Montana. 

Horses sold last week only fairly well, 
demand being not any too good, and there 
were too many thin, grassy ones. Not 
many sales took place high as $250, 
and light livery horses sold at $85 to $124, 
while feeding geldings brought $225 to 
$275. Expressers went at $210 to $240, 
and wagoners at $160 to Heavy 
drafters sold at $250 to $285 


as 


$250. 
for desirable 
ones, and chunks that weighed from 1,404 
to 1,500 pounds brought $190 to $259, 
with lighter chunks at $165 to $185. 

Ww. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to July 6, 1914.) 
Chicago, Il. 
Milwaukee, 

Green Bay, 
Duluth, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Charles City, 
Dubuque, lowa 
Davenport, lowa 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keokuk, lowa 
ye Sarees 
Springfield, Ill. . 
Hannibal, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cairo, DL 
Springfiled, 
Columbia, 
Kansas City, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dodge City, 
Concordia, 
North Platte, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Yankton, S. D. .. 
Valentine, Neb. 

tapid City, S. D. 
Pierre, S. D. 
Huron, S. D. .. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Williston, N. D. 
DARERE, WEE \cwhbnsceesddsousees 
CUSVeRNS, WHO: : ccccsiovdescveccese: 
Denver, Colo. .... 
Amarillo,. Texas. .... 
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Mo. 
Mo. 


Neb. 
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Iinois.—The Illinois 

commissioners has 
passed a-regulation forbidding the sale 
of any serum not manufactured in a 
plant licensed by the government. 


Serum in 
live stock 


Cholera 
board of. 





American Agricultural College in India. 
—The American Presbyterian Mission, at 
Allahabad, India, is acquiring fifty-three 
acres near Allahabad to establish a fully 
equipped agricultural department for ex- 
perimental work in connection with the 
Ewing Christian College at Allahabad, 
says the Daily Consular Report. It will 
be in charge of Samuel Higginbottom, an 
American missionary who has become 
noted for the important movements in 
agricultural methods he has introduced 
among native farmers near Allahabad, 
teaching them the use of American plows 
and other instruments. 





Sulphur as a Fertilizer.—Several years 
ago, Wisconsin experimenters called -at- 
tention to the fact that in ordinary soil 
there is less sulphur than phosphorus. 
The ordinary farm crops remove about 
the same amount of sulphur from the 
soil that they do of phosphorus. Know- 
ing these facts, people of a semi-scien- 
tific turn of mind came to the conclusion 
that the United States must pay atten- 
tion not only to her resources of phos- 
phorus, potassium, nitrogen and lime, but 
must also take into account the sulpnur 
supply. Professor Hart, one of the Wis- 
consin men who brought the matter to 
the attention of the scientific world, has 
recently published an article in Science 
in which he says that while the sulphur 
supply is limited in most soils, and while 
all farm crops remove considerable quan- 
tities of it from the soil, there is not 
the same need for sulphur as there is for 
phosphorus. Phosphorus stimulates the 
growth of beneficial bacteria in the soil 
and its application to the soil will gen- 
erally result in a larger increase in crop 
yield than will the application of sul- 
phur. Eventually it would seem, how- 
ever, that the country might have a sul- 
phur problem on its hands just as it 
will have a phosphorus problem. 





Government Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates (formerly By; 


Statistics), makes the 


agents. 


following estimates from reports of its corresponde; 


For the United States: 








-average. 


1914. 
1913. 


Condition, July 1, 


10-year 


Acreage, 1914, per 
cent of 1913. 
Condition, July 1, 
Condition, July 1, 





Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
All wheat 


Rye 
White potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
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Total acreage, 1914. 
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*Six-year average. 
The amount of whe 


last year’s crop, or about 
1933, and 23,876,000 on July 1, 


The estimated yield 
yie'ds in preceding ea 
lions of bushels. 


at remaining on farms July 1st ‘s estimated at 4.2 per 
52,236,0000 bushels, as compared with 35,515,000 on 
1912. 

s indicated by the condition »f crops on July 1, 1914, a: 
rs, for comparison, follow ‘otal production is given 
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1914 (July fore- 
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(bushels). 
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(final) 
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Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
All wheat 


Rye 

White potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco, pounds 
Flax 
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*Interpreted from condition reports. 
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Details for important crops in principal states follow: 








State. 





° 
ast, 1914, from 


Forecast, 1914, from 


July 1 condition, 
per acre (bushels). 





July 1 condition, 


total.* 
years, 1909-1913, 


cent'of 191 




















Acreage; 1914, per 


‘|Forec 





Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
North Carol 
Georgia 

Ohio . 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 5 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas .. 
Oklahoma . 
Arkansas . 
United States 
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189,400 | 38 
376,000 | 35 
63,800 
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*In thousands, 


000 omitted. 
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New York . 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
No. Dakota 
So. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


38,400 36,950 
39,500 | 31,500 
50,600 51,400 | 
40,800 47,000 | 
120,709 38,600 
51,600 50,200 | 
84,900 85,500 
110,700 105,100 
re’ 172,100 
27,800 
66,800 
49,300 
64,800 
56,100 
{1,216,000 


He UES 


112,644 
168,360 


49,900 
67,300 
54,800 


; 34,32 
1.201,000 


1,121°768 











TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Easily installed without altering building. 
Puts grain into any part of the largest crib 
without changes or delays. 
needed to get full copacky of crib lessthan 

if-pitch roofs. 
crib to full capacity. No pit required for 
i ever in the way; stands 
close to driveway wail, 
side crib. There’s big economy in using 
this elevator when building a new crib, & 
for it reduces the cost of roofs, founda- 


8 . Ask your 
tions and flooring. dealer about the Meadows Inside Elevator. - 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Leke Street Factory, Pontiac, Ilinois. 


36 ft. in length with 


dumping grain. 


INSIDE STATIONARY 
CUP ELEVATOR 


Always ready. Always in the “‘dry.”’ 

unloaded by driveway wagon jack, fixed to 
joists—a big advantage. Being overhead, leaves 
driveway clear. Steel hopper. Easy lifting. 


Counterbalanced. 
No waste or miz of grain. Elevator entirely 
enclosed. Opened by removing four screws. Big 
buckets—holding one-quarter bushel. Absolutely 
no choking or buck-legging. Self-aligning bear- 
ings. Easy running—100¢ efficiency—no power 
lost in friction, Send for free catalogue with full 
ifications and illustrations of 
Meadow 


No cupola 
Fills 


or can be putin- 


elevator and the full 
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(23) 1039 





DATES CLAIMED FQR LIME SEQCK SALES 
SHORT - HORNS. 





Oct. 12--E. i. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 

oct. 14 \.—E. B. Thomas, -suduhon, Lowa. 
: Frank Toryne, Lamesbere, Lowa. 

Qet 22 i S. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
j HEREFORDS. 

Oct. 7 H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 

Oct. 1 ae Pr. Clark, Brayton, Towa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Sept. 29-—-Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
wet 30 _c. & Martin, Walk Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 

Oct. 19 and 20—Menry €. Glissman, Sta- 

tion B. Omaha, Neb. 
GUERNSEXS.. 
Aug. 12—Wm, Piper, Villisca, lowa, 
BELGIANS. 
Oct, 7-H. 0. Wiekre & Sens, Webster, 
> ak 
PERCHERONS. 
De ;-c, F. Jones, Rippey,, Towa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug 7—-W. MN Shanks, Werthington, 
Minn 
Aug. 20-—-E. J: Wilsen, Renxille, Minn, 
Oct «. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ta. 
Sept. 2\—H. O. Hougland, Story City, Ta. 
Oct. 1—Ek QO. Wiekre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 
Oct. 16—F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 20—E. E,. Handley, Carrell, Iowa, 
Jan. 7—E. J.. Wilson, Renviile, Minn. 
Jan, 12-4. J. & G. De Young, Shel- 
don. wa, 
Jan. | W. ™N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn 
phe l * E. Biy, Brewster, Minn. 
Jan. 1>—Spies Bros, Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 26--E. E. Handley, Carreli,, lowa 
Jan. 1'--Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20--R. C. Weenker, George, lowa. 
Jan, 21—-A. HB. Moen, Inwood, Lowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, lowa 
Jap. 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Towa, 
Jan. 26—Jurgen Sehmidt, Everly, ——~ 4 
Jan, 27—EF. Diekey, Ranmmenennng. Es. 
Jan, 2s—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Jap. 2'--Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Lewa. 
Jan S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
Jlowa. 
Mar B A. Samuelsen, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb, 2—Wm,. Taylor, Iretoy, lowa. 
Feb. 35—C. R. Steele, Ireton,, Llewa.. 
Feb. 1—W. E:. Abbey, Hawarden, Lowa, 
Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Towa. 
Feb. -M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Jowa. 
Feb. 1» —A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Towa. 
Feb. 10 --W. FE. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner. Greene, Lowa. 
Feb. 11—-H. A. MeC€affree, Janesville, Ia. 
Feb Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. |\.—Graham, Bres.,. Cherokee, Lowa. 
Feb. 12— 0. Smalting, La Porte City, 
lowa, 
Feb. | W.. I.. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
Feb. 1 ;—Ralph Bartels,; Sioux. Center, [a. 
Feb. |\—Hugh Irwin, treton,, Iowa. 
Mar. }—Frank Ginsbach, "Dell Rapids, 
, POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
ct. S—E. C. Forest, Miles, Towa. 
et. 22—Henry Bros, Co., Sheldon, Iowa. - 
Feb. 2—E. ¢.. Ferest,, Miles, olwa, 
Feb. 3'—J. E. Baxter, Walnyt Growve, 
Minn. 
Feb -Henry Derr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. | —Henry Bros. Ceo, Sheldon, Lowa. 
Feb. |1—B. KE. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16, 1915—C. M. Pedersen, Dunlap, Ia 
Feb. 1s—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 2¢-——W, W. Grifffth, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—F: G. Paul, Marshalltown, Towa. 
CHESTER WHITES, 
Jan. 13—-Ed Anderson and J. P. Ander- 
son, Alta, lewa, 
Jan. -i—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Towa. 
Feb. »—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton. Lowa. 
John F. Holst, Jr:, Denison, Ia. 


Feb, 24 


. q . e 
Special Natice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 


lan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
all o order to be sure ofsame being made: The 
= ‘so applies to advertisements requiring cizes- 

cati: 

go 

the elec orming-and no.changes 
can be made after pagesaremadrap New advertise- 
ments, however, can. usually be ineerted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A splendi® line ef spring Duree Jerseys 
Was found by the writer last week at the 














home of Mr: T. E. Bly, of Brewster, 
Minn. Mr. Bly is a first-class hog raiser, 
but it has. never even been. his good for~ 
tune to bring out quite se many big, 
lengt iy pigs with good feet and backs as 


he has this year. Alb hawe been double 

trea ted for the prevention of cholera. <A 

little later Mr. Bly will gime hee got 
armer Treadens. an coger unity 

Some of these goed bears. Wateh , "hs 


advertisement. 

Twenty-five years a breeder of Po- 
land Chinas. finds Mr. i E.. Baxter, of 
Walnut Grove, Minn., with one of tne 
best hends_of’ big type Polands within 
his state, Mir. Baxter is one of the bexs 
oe has “‘made good.” He breeds tne 


of & hog that people want, and he 
Sells than: en their merits, Included in 
his purchases; im neeent years. ane some 
xf the choicest stock offered im lowa and 
einrresote, Mr: Baxter is planning om a 

sale of bned sows fer next. Febru- 
ar 2, an@ if al! goes well he wil? put up 


Ss very desirable offering: He has: ninety 
emo of spring showing plenty of 
retch with feet and backs. The 


mai Sire is Long Big Bone. Keep Mr: 
Bater in mind. 

Mr. Gao. H.. Babst, of Hampten, 
changes his card with this: issue from 








Short-horn bulls te Chester’ White 
Mr Bobst 
Hz npton 

Sc 


Sale, 


—— . his herd boars, 
d Bobat Mo deler; a 
Mg pA is a = of O. 


| rowing. Thex consist of last 


| SOWS: in. 
herds of big type Poland Chinas. 


| neis: paid 








| Chief Joker, and out of Esmeralda, py 


English Lad. English Lad is the sire of 
Pocket Ptece, the boar Ettinger of liti- 
$600 for: Besides a lot of s 

bear pigs sired by the two above nam 
bears, Mr. Bebst has five Biter her Mamn~ 
nesota First, a first prize bear at the 
Minnesota State Fair in 1912. He is by 
Sweepstakes. A few pigs are by the 
lowa State Fair prize winner, Sir Han- 
nah. Mr. Bobst will be glad to tell you 
ali about his herd upon request. Look up 
his card in this issue. 


Olé friends of Mr. J. M. Glasier; of St. 
James, Minn., will be glad to know that 
“Jake” has been “doing things’” this year. 
We have never seen his spring crop of 
pigs leek so well at this time of year as 
at the present, and he has eighty-nine of 
them, mostly of early farrow. Not only 
has he been successful in raising a good 
crop of Poland Chinas, but he has farmed 
his ewn quarter section alone, built a new 
two-story addition to his home, and a 
new sale pavilion. There are few more 
enterprising agriculturists and husband+- 
men than Mr. Glasier. He is planning on 
a bred sow sale the coming winter, some 
time during the first half of February. A 
little Iater Mr. Glasier will announce some 
young boars for sale. He has a last De- 
eember hoar by Big Bone Jr. that should 
interest some good breeder. 


MALCOLM OFFERS HERD BOARS. 

Mr: Wm. Maleelm, ef Bigelow, Minn., 
has for sale the Duroc Jersey herd boar, 
Bonton, and four ef his sons; two yeur- 
lings. and: two of last fall farerw. Bonten 
has been used quite extensively by Mr. 
Malcolm, and has demonstrated his worth 
as @ sire. He is a son of the well-known 
sire of champions, Golden Model 2d. Mr. 
Malcolm has no further use for Bonton, 
and will therefore sell him at a very con- 
servative price. The yearlings and fall 
boars. will compare favorably with the 
many good things Mr. Malcolm has an- 
nually preduced. Write him if in need 
of a boar, or, better still, go and see him, 
You. will find his card in this issue. 


HIGH-CLASS SHROPS FOR SALE. 

Cc. B. Walker, Memphis, Mo., is offering 
our readers some very fine Shrop rams 
in a new announcement elsewhere in 
this issue. They are sired by a superior 
imperted’ Mintem ram, for which 
Walker paid a top price. He has proved 
his worth. by the extra good lot of lambs 
he has got, and it is not often that the 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative has seen 
a bunch ef rams for sale that were so 
uniformly good as. these Mr. Walker is 
now. offering. They are of good type like 
their sire, and well wooled. Mr. Walker 
has made a practice of = good rams 
at the head of his floek, and his former 
herd header was the noted show ram, 
Marble Top. He considers his present 
ram even better im some respeets. He is 
exeeptionaliy )} at the heart girth, is 
well wooled and of good type. As will 
be noted, this good imported ram is now 
offered for sale, together with yearling 
and two-year-old rams sired by him. 
Seme ef them are from imported ewes, 
See ad, and. write Mr. Walker early if in- 
terested in buying a goed ram, while they 
last. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

MERFELD & SONS’ DWROCS, 

The herd of Duroc Jerseys owned by 
Messrs. M. FE. Merfeld & Sons, of Greene, 
Iowa, has become popular for its good 
quality and attractive breeding. Just now 
Messrs. Merfeld are. offering a dozen fall 
boars, a July yearling and the yearling 
herd boar;,, M.. E.’s Seleet. The latter is 
@ son ef the well) known breeding boar, 
Chief Select, and. out of Chief's Queen, by 
Model Chief. The gether boars offered 
are by the junior champion, Chief's Model 
2d, and by Merfeld’s. V onder. The lat- 
ter is a Crimson Wonder boar, got by 
Crimson Wonder Again, and out of H. 
A.’s Queen. The longer this boar is owned 
by the Merfelds,, the better he suits them, 
His get are typical of the Crimson Won- 
der type. Some excellent herd bear ma- 
terial is contained in the boars Messrs. 
Merfeld are offering. These gentlemen 
have a line of spring boars also that will 
please discriminating buyers. One in 


particular is: of March farrow, with great 


length, and is a good all-over pig. He is 
by Chief's Colenel and out of a Defender 
dam. B. & C.’s Colonel, Orion Chief and 
Ohio Chief are the folowing sires in the 
pedigree. Messrs, Merfeld have a great 
herd, and if those looking for a boar will 
visit them, they are not apt to leave 
without finding one to suit. Note their 
advertisement in this issue. 


TRACY’S CHESTER WHITES. 


One of the geod herds of Chester 
Whites is that owned by Messrs. J. B. 
Tracy & Sons, of Greene, fowa. They 
have a large erop of spring pigs this sea- 
son, besides forty-five head of last fall’s 
farrow. Messrs, Tracy have purchased 
an. additional tract of land, which gives 
them plenty of range for their herd. They 
have numerous fine clover pastures, and 
the manner im which the pigs are divided 
up. has: added t@ the thrift and growthi- 
ness which is apparent to the visitor at 
the farm One of the choice sows is 
Nellie Princess, a2 sew with eight 
pigs by Chickasaw Chief 3d, an 800-pound 
boar. Two other very attractive sows 
with twenty-five pigs are ee a 
SyIvia,, litter sisters, got by Royal Ch 
ter. By writing Messrs. Tracy now a 
can get a goad selection either in a fall 
or spring boar. Yheir announcement ap- 
yeans elsewhere in this issue. 


POLAND CHINA BRED SOWS. 
OFFERED. 


Mr.. BE. E. Farver,, of Ochexedan,, Iowa, 
is now Ss heads of sows. bred 
for late July, gust. andi September — 
ng an 
last fall yearlings, and a few oitler tried 

aA FParver has one of = 

> 18 
a man whe sells his: stock en its merits. 
It must be as represented, er you will 
get your money back. This is the expe- 
rienee of all! who have had: dealings with 
Mr: Farver: One of the most witety 
known big type boars was Farver’s Gor 
liath. He was a boar of immense size 
and good proportions, He has 





Tas 





' valuable stock in the herd. 


' brood sows, write Mr. 


. spected the herd lately, 


; are 


; are 


. herd bear, Long Wonder. 


but he has left much 
Among his 
get now in use is Farver’s Goliath Jr., a 
= egy? boar that nearly equals, if not 
=e. - A gt sire. Sows are: —_— 
offtere by Farver’s: Goliath,, 

Saas en are bred to Farver'’s Tronath 


out of use now, 


Jr. They have all been simultaneously 
, treated. By the practice of vaccination, . 


Mr. Farver has never had cholera on nis 
farm. If in search of reliable big type 
Farver. 


CRAMER OFFERS DUROCS THAT 
ARE BiG. 


M. ¢.. Cramer & Sen, Meonree, lowa, 


; are offering as good a lot of big, smooth 


Duroc Jersey pigs for sale as the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative, who in- 
has seen any- 
where. They have been immuned with 
the simultaneous method by an expert 
frem the Agricultural College at Ames. 
The herd was healthy when the immun- 
ing was done, and is in the pink of con- 
ditien now. Some of the boar pigs were 
weighed the fore part of the month, and 
weighed 180 pounds and better. Tuey 
are smooth, too, with good backs, good 
bone, and good type and quality. Tuey 
sired by Jumbo Wortter, which is 
one of the best two-year-old boars of 
the breed. He is the 1,000-pound kind 
and smooth. The breeding herd is strong 
im prize winning blood, especially the 
bleod of Gol@en Model. Messrs, Cramer 
will sell bear pigs and gilts, and if you 
interested. in buying good, big ones 
werth the meney, it will pay you to write 
or visit them. Their farm ins town 
on the north. See ad, and kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


POLAND CHINA HERD BOAR. 


Mr, V.. G. Felter, of Washta, Towa, is 
offering for sale his yearling Poland China 
He is. a Swal- 
&.’s Wonder, a boar 


& 
jonally well made 


is an exeep 
bear of the good sized’ medium type. Me 
is a boar with no serious defects. He 


would make a creditable showing with 
fitting. Mr. Felter has spring pigs sired 
by. him in. sufficient numbers to determine 
his. value as a sire. The price is stated 
in the advertisement. If looking for this 
type ef boar, you will be pleased with 
Leng Wonder. Write Mr. Felter at once 
if interested. 


& GASOLINE ——— FOR THE CORN 


It will not be a salen many weeks until 
a number of Wallaces’ Parmer readers 
will be buying. a corn binder er using the 
eern binder they alre have. We call 
their particular attention. to the fact that 
they cmm get much more effective work 
threugh the binder by installing a gaso- 
mo — for the operating of the bind- 

he: Cushman Meter Works, of 2028 
N "St.,. Lincolm, Neb, have made a spe- 
eialty "of the. Cushman engine for the corn 
and grain binder, and hundreds of their 
engines are in use and operating beth 
corn and grain binders. The advantages 
of the Cushman are that it is light, that 
it is automatically governed, that it is a 
very simple and easy engine to operate. 
With the Cushman installed on yeur 
binder, the horses simply pull ma- 
ehine, the engine doing the rest of the 


werk. Some very interesting literature 
on their Cushman engines. fer corn and 
grain binders has been issued by _ the 


Cushman Motor Works, and they will be 
glad to send same to any of our readers 
who are eneugh interested to mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. Their 
advertisement en page 1028 will give our 
readers am excellent idea of how the 
Cushman engine is attached to the corn 
binder. 


TIRES GUARANTEED FOR 4,500 MILES 
This is the guarantee the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co.,, ef Jeannette, Pa., place on 
Pennsylvania oil-proof vacuum cup tires, 
This is the tire of which the knobs of the 
suction eup tread grip are a feature. The 
manufacturers claim they wear the 
longest over the rough roads of the 
country, as they have extra weight and 
extra strength, and therefere they are 
able to put the guarantee of 1,000 more 
miles than usually goes with tires: In- 
teresting- literature has been issued by 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., and a pos- 
tal card or letter request to them at 
Jeannette, Pa., will bring full particulars 
concerning their guarantee and concern- 
ing their tires, A postal card will do the 
business. 
THAT NEW HUDSON. SIX AT $1,550. 
An automobile that is bound to attract 
a great many farm folks is the Feudson 
Six-Forty for 1915, at the price of $1,559, 
f. o. b. Detroit. This car sold this year 
at $1,750, and it was considered a good 
buy by judges of automobile value, at 
that time. Not only has the price been 
reduced for 1915, but new features. have 
been added to the car; and our readers 
interested. in. buying am automobile this 
season wilf be interested in the Hudsen 
advertisement, telling about the 1915 car 
at a. 550, whielr will be found om page 
1027. It is certainly worthy of the care- 
ful ‘consideration of every reader of % a1t- 
laces! Farmer who is interested im auvo- 
mohbites,, and rticularly these whe = 
wish a car eit this. summer er 
next spring. Drop, the Ekudsen. Motor Cos 
€o., oe Jefferson Ave:., Detroit, Mich, 


a postal card or letter’ uest, and it 
will bring their interesting the ‘Hud In 
son 


addition to the Little Six, the 
folks: ane also the Six, about 
witch thex will be pleased to telll you. 
The | weight Little Sim is the car 
that will prove strongest in demand, and 
unquestionably a goed: many farm foeiks 
will be interested therein. 
a six-cylinder car 

ning of the Six, at a prite 
four-cylinder cars of lite power are suidi 





| The Hudson advertisement will be of in- 


| terest, 





and likewise their catalog. We 
will deem. it a favor if our readers will 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when asking 
tite folks therefor. 


THE RIGHT OIL FOR FORD CARS. 


An automobile eil which gives the most 
satisfactory results for Ford. cars is Gar- 
goyle oil, of the Vacuum Oil Co., Roch- 
ester, N. The manufacturers. tell why 
this Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘’’ is the oil to 
use for Ford ears, in a special advertise- 
ment on page 101%, and all owners of 
Ford cars ‘should be sure to read this 
advertisement. There is no question but 
that the ail you use in your car has much 
—in fact, tire most—to do of any one 
thing in getting satisfactery service from 
the car, and it is particularly important 
that you use an oil that has the right 
consisteney for the car.- The Vacuum Oil 
Cc. guarantee Gargoyle Mobileil to be 
fully up te the high standard demand for 
all their products, and the interesting lit- 
erature they have issued with regard to 


their oils, as they make an oil whieh is 
adapted for any make of car, different 
cars demanding a different kind of oil, 
will be sent to our readers on request. 
They make not only oils for the motor, 
but also lubricants for power transmit- 
ting parts ef automobiles, for compres- 
sion. cups, ete. Mobilubricant is sold in 
one and three pound tins. Be sure to 
read their advertisement on page 1018, 
and when writing for further particulars 
concerning their Gargoyle Mobiloils, men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 


A SPLENDID ENSILAGE CUTTER. 

An ensilage cutter that is very popu- 
lar en. aceeunt. of its simplicity, and tne 
excellent work it does, will be founda in 
the Silberzahn, the preduct of the Gehl 
Bros. Mfg. Co., of 117 S. Water St., West 
Bend, Wis. They tell about this cutter 
in a special advertisement on page 1030, 
and they urge Wataces’ Farmer reaaers 
te drop them a postal ecard or letter re- 
quest for catalog, and the proofs that 
they furnish with regard to the splenaid 
work the Silberzahn cutter has done. 
Their cutter is simple, streng, powerful, 
durable, and. safe, and it is guaranteed to 
do more and better work with less pow- 
er than any ether cutter on the market. 
They do not ask that yeu take their word 
for it, but simply for am oppertunity to 
prove their claims to you. Either a pos- 
tal card ec a letter request mentioning 
Wallaces” Farmer will bring prompt in- 
formation about this cutter. Ask for it. 


Registered Shropsbires 


One i a... herd io bred. by T. S. Min- 
ton, of Engiand. This is a show ram and the sire of 
showsteck. He clipped 16 Ibs. this apring aaa four - 
year-olti, andi sired! lambs that sheared i%lbe Also 25 
one and two-year-old rams, sined by abeve ram—some 
from. imported dams, Come and. see them, or write 
for _ a as L have some very: fine ones. 

Cc. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 


2 Bates Short-horn Bulls 


Red WYeartings 
Priced form quick saie: Come tw see them. or write, 


JOHN F. CURRIER & SOW, indianola, lowa 
RED POLL. 

pO OO OT POT TT eee eee” 

Young bulls for sale of breeding. ages, also a num- 


ber of very, promising. calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Ia 


Red Polied Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred’ and open; 20: Sept. calves, show pros- 
pects; also young cows well forward in caif. 

Ss. &. SAW ELSON, Miron, Sac €o., Ea. 


























(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
@ number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few DBD. S. Potted Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulis, ready for service, 
Priced to sell quick. Come and. see them. 
M.D. CLOBE & SONS, Eucas, lowa 


TAMWORTES. 


Taraworth Bred Sows for Sale 


Have 15 bred sows to offer which inelude several 
yearling and two-year-olds, balance fall gilts, some 
to farrow in. late July. Will soom have: to offer about 
2 March pigs weighing around 10@ Ibs. by my first 
prise yeerling, J. Bb. MAGKOY. Farragut, lowa, 


DUBOC JERSEYS. 


Merfeld & Sons’ Busocs 


A dozen desirabie fall boars for seie sired by the 
the champiom Cursr’s Movsn 2p and Mearenp’s 
thespring yearling, M. E.'s SaneecTr 


























Worpar.. Alo 
—— Chief Select), andi choice July oe by 
Merfe 


= deirabie aie. andi Of tose. bopUine breodtne. 


“E. MERFELB & SONS, Greene, fowa 
Duroc Jersey Herd Baers 


The tied tired, Menten, » Ee Golden, Modei, 2d. for 
yearling aad 2 fall boars.sired. by Bontwon. 
bears and. choierm !mmuns. 


Bigetow, Minn. 











DUROC JERSEYS. 





MEPENED 


‘They are bag and 


THAT 2BE ona 


| M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


| BOARS AND GHKTS sired by Jumbo Wonder. tite 1,000 pound kind, with 
SS 


poor Seg Boar pigs now weigh upwards of 200 Ibs. 


smeedéia. We do not believe yow will find them bigger and better 
—————_ and. especially forthe money. Come and see, or write, mentioning Wal- 


MONROE, [IOWA 
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SRORT- HORES. 


eee 


Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


] am now offering several exceptionally good year- 
ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable. If looking for something good I can 
please you. Address 

R. O. MILLER, 


Lue as « ount y- bucas, Towa 


- 8 Scotch” 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 

from 9% to 21 months old, 
Weights from 700 to 1400 Ibs. 
each. Good ones. Come and 
see us OF write. 

5. A. BENSON 
h Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon. lowa 


Krizer. Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE 
of choice Scotch and Scotch topped bre ediug. Ad- 
dress as above. 





So 





] ELLE WV ERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 
Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 

Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 

15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 

and 1/290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 

record of the breed and Charljotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer Residence in town. M. COBB & 

SON, Independence. Iowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-horn bulls from 10 to 20 mos, 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan. with level lines, low set and blocky: sired by 
Challenger 3 33. dam Fairy Maid 4th by First inthe 
Iiing 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J... BAY, Aleds. lil, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds, Whites and Reans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. Hn. GEORGE. Monticello, lowa 


side. 























Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


GQ@ay Morning 289563. a 2100 |b. bull of excellent 


quality and a grand good sire; sire, Imp. Gay Lo- 
thario; dam, Morning View Dorothy 2d by Revelry. 
Price 92.50. Address 

oad AMES CR ABB. Bronson. Sowa 


3 Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. [ich 
breeding, good individuals, Several younger bulls 
also for sale. Write or come to see these bulls. 

DAV ENPORT & MACK. Belme 1. Fowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
lls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
ch toppe d aoeee ing. Come and see them. 

J0s8. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Lowa 


SHORT-HORNS 


A few good blocky yearling Short-horn bulls for 
sale. Scotch and Scotch topped. Sire, Royal 
«rown of Main Valley. Color, reds and roans. 
A. LL. M AON, Karly. Sac © ounty. lowa 

eu ERNSEYS. 


—P 














T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernse 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEY CATTLE SALE 
Villisca, Montgomery Co., lowa, 
Wednesday, Aug. 12, 1914 


60 Guernseys. Mostly cows and heifers bred to 
ed and imported bulls. Some imported cows 
ls, some extra fine yearling bulls. Interna- 
ional prize winner 19:3. Chicago. 

0 fall bleed unrecorded cows and heif- 
ed by imported and registered bulls and 
bred to imported and registered bulls. 15 head of 
r and bull calves. Some of the cows are fresh 
1 others are milking heavily. Others fresh in 
arly fall and winter. If you want fine Guernseys 
attend this sale. 
WM. HH. PIPER. Owner. 
mery Co. 





















.) illisca. 
Main line 


prrses E FARM GU ERNSEYWS are 


Iowa. 
lington. 


noted 


Monte 











f ir GOOD SIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some tf ret class young bulls for sale at reasonabie 





Herd tuberculin tested, 
Write or visit us. 
STREATOR, ILL. 


s; also a few females 
We also bree d Percheron horses. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., 





AYRSHIRES. 


——eeeeeeee eee 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages; also bull and 
heifer calves. E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, O. 


—————— eee 











HORSES. 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


will weigh 100 tons. 
stallions than any other two firms in the 
a few stallions for sale purposes? 


rtations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head herds of full blood mares. 
We can show you more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
U. 8., a8 well as some very choice Shires. 
If 80, we can supply you whether you want one or twenty. 


Nov. 24th, 


Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d.Feb.10th. March import- 
Herd headers—25 extra well bred Per- 
100 stallions that 


Can you handle 
(Send 15 cents 


in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 
the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. R. HOL BERT, Mgr. of Northwest Dept. and Baras, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 














hour. 








Lefebures’ Belgians 


Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


One hundred pure bred mares and colts in eleven different pastures. 

Our capital unlimited. 
Rapids or lowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. 
Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you at crossing. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


Come to Cedar 
Car every 


Buyers never disappointed here. 


Fairfax, lowa 





eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


bred 


R. F. FRENCH, 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, three years old and over: all were imported as 
colts; bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. 
Guaranteed 60% foal getters. 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
any, when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money? 
number of mares covered, is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foal or with colts by side and®re- 
I want you to see them. 


Nothing weighing less than a ton, sev- 
Most of them have served 


COLTS, not the 


Independence, lowa 


July 17, 1914, 
ed 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


(0 YEARLING 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by the c} 





am pi 
sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch. (ne ea 
Imp. Ear! Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight, uare 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed chara 
A number are qualified to head pure bred herds. Fos 


particulars address 


0. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., QUIMBY, IOWA 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 
Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero. with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds— KEricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale, 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tl, 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 








note, Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black W oodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices, 


Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 





To get a really valuable sire it is a big saving for you to buy at this 
time of year a growthy young stud from my big bunch registered Perch- 
They have uncommonly large bone and in 
pasture condition are developing to immense weights like their imported 
Farm raised and farm priced. Fast trains all directions. 


CHARITON, IOWA 


erons—1, 2, 3 and 4 years old. 


sires and dams. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, 





128 JACKS FOR SALE 


There is soon going to be the 
.* largest jack and mule trade the 

* world has ever seen. I have the 
largest number of good, first class 
mule jacks you can find in the 
United States. The Cedar Rapids 
Jack Emporium is the jack me- 
tropolis of the world. Write for 
catalog, with special description, 
telling me just what you want. 
W.L. DeCLow, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


German Goach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm hortes 
im the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation. best bone and quality. We can 
se]l you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 











PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 
PERCHERON. SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 

some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, 

Attractive prices on two and three-year-old sta)- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 


Iowa 








bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 
Registered Percheron Stallion Fo". Sai¢ 


Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sac City, Ia. 


STALLIONS and MARES fo ome “bred arart 


stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 


————— eee PPP PPD DDO 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 





Cedar Falls, lowa 





Pure-bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 


«s J hil 
ty : Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, ¥T. 
A. - oO. @ame and good 


BULLS fs": 


mums (MCKAY BROS, 


MISCEL LAN BON Ss. 


sired by === ndyke Queen 
DeHKol’s Prince. Only four 
left = enough foruse. All from 








Buckingham, lowa 








STOCK FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering the following 

irplus stock for sale: 1 two-year-old Poland-China 
boat, 1 yearling Berkshire boar, 1 Short-horn bull 
if, 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, 1 three- 
oe ar-old eo ge e — 1 driving gelding coming 
four years old. 


ol VISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
towa State College, Ames, lowa 


ANGUS 
SKROPSHIRES 
POLAND-CHINAS 











A few good Shropshire 
rams of different ages for 
sale. Also Angus bulls and 
Poland-China boars. 


MARENGO, 10WA 








AUCTIONEERS. 


——————e—e—e—e—e—eeeeeeEeEeEeEeeaaeeaeaaeaam~ 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world, Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Iilinois 





————o~ 




















J. L. MciLRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experience in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 











G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 

Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


OliverS. Johnson 


The Big Farm Auctioneer 
TIPTON, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 026, breeder ot 


and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOKE SHAVER, Kalona. lowa. 


C. C. KEIL, GRINNELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure bred 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 

















H AMPSHIRES. 


60 Big Type March Boars and Gilts 


Order before Sept. Ist and 
save money on price and 
transportation. Will sell 


1e of our good tried sows 
i for Sept. farrow. Al- 
ways asquare deal. Ask cus- 
tomers or any bank in city. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, tows 














eh Foot Soe HOGS. 





ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type, most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reason- 
able. Will sell heifers also, some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farin near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban railroads, 17 
miles east of Des Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 





POLLED DUBMAMS. 











Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





ny 


Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Just now we are offering some good fal! boars 
weighing up to 300 Ibs., a limited number of very 
choice sows bred for August and September farrow, 
and some early spring boars that are herd boar pros- 
pects. Sires: Smooth Wonder 2d. Chief 
Price Jr... Mouw’s Jr. and Long Wonder, 
Nothing of an inferior nature shipped at any price 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


FARVER’S BIG TYPE 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Twenty head of sows to offer bred for late July, 
August and September farrow. consisting of fa!! and 
spring yearlings and tried sows. They are the get of 
E’s Defender, Farver'’s Goliath and other 
good boars. They are bred to Farver’s Goiliath Jr, 
Wonder Model and E's Defender. Strictly big type 
stuff with finish. 


E. E. FARVER, ) 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


40 Head Fall Boars and Gilts sired by 
Pawnee’s Sensation: dams by Major Jumbo, 
Crow’s Special, Tecumseh Look and Expansion |)ude. 
All healthy and thrifty. Prices reasonable. 

M. O. WATTS, Fairfield. Lowa 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master's Likeness, Big Victor 2d 
and Big Monarch. For prices and full particulars 
address HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth 
Ceunty, Iowa. 


OAK GLEN POLAND-CHINAS 


Two heavy boned spring yearling boars for sale. 
Also one September boar. Big type bree y 





Ocheyedan, lowa 














individuality to match. Prices reasonable. Write 
or come and see them. 
W. S. AUSTIN, lowa 


Dumont. 





Poland-China Fall Boars 


A few fall boars. strictly big type, out of 
sows and sired by B. Expansion 180285. weighing ip 
to 265 in breeding form; 108 ~ ie | pigs doing fine. 
Come or write your wants. W. A. Bissonnett, 
R.1. Charles City, Lowa. 


Poland-ChinaHerd Boar 


Long Wonder for sale. A yearling. | m 
big with quality. Plenty of his get to show tiat he 
is a desirable breeder. Price 875. 


V. G. FELTER, §Washta, Cherokee County, !owa 








Cc HESTER w MITES. 





eee 


Chester White Herd Boars for Sale 


Hampton Joker 22553 and Bobst Modeler 








21377. Also 18 fall boars by Sir Hannah 
Hampton Joker, and our spring crop of pss 
some of which are by Minnesota First. 
GEO. H. BOBST, Hampton. Lowa 
The Tracys’ Chester Whites 

118 spring pigs, the finest ever. Also 45 of lust Tal! 
farrow. Sires—CHICKASAW 3D 27029, BELLA! 6, 
Sin Hannan, CuicKkasaw KossvurH and H N 
JOKER. Boars for sale. 
J. B. TRACY & SONS, Greene. fous 








~ MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our early pigs are ready to ship now. The March 
and April pigs wil! go in a few weeks. Buy them 
now and save in two ways: they cost less as pigs, and 


express charges are lower. 
FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, S. D. 





( I. C. and Chester White boars and gilt= 
e sows. Young stocKa specialty. Mated.' 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Ruebush, ‘5 





— 


Gilts bred for summer and 
oO. - Cc. Boa rs pian Bg Priced r! ight. 





Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 














